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Electric Commercial 
Vehicles cut the de- 
livery cost from 87; 
cents to 67; cents for 
Macy & Co.— one of 
New York’s depart- 
ment stores. Think of 
it—far greater effi- 
ciency, inestimable 
advertising and 25% 
saved ! 





Figures Tell the Story 
A large Cleveland depart- 


ment store has 8 Electric De- | 
livery Wagons in service, 
making its package delivery 
over a large area of the city’s 
paved and unpaved streets. In 
December, 1911, 247 deliveries 
were made daily, the actual cost 
for each package delivered being 
but 2.7 cents. The Denver Gas 
& Electric Co. supplanted a horse 
wagon with a 1000 lb. Electric. It 
did 21.9 percent more work, at prac- 
tically the same cost of operation. 


What OneCompanyDid 


The Ward Bread Co. op- 
erates 200 Electric Delivery 
Wagons in Greater New 
York. The average cost of 
operation per mile per vehicle 
during the unfavorable weather 
from January to March, 1912, was 
$.0466. The efficiency was 98;°°5 
per cent—and this during winter! 











Electrics in Widespread Use 
Everywhere you will find 


Electrics where cost is con- 
sidered and swift, sure and 
silent delivery is wanted. The 
Adams Express Company, 
the American Express Company, 
Marshall Field & Co., Carson, Pi- 
rie, Scott & Co., Gimbel Brothers 
are all using Electrics with great 
success and are putting more and 
more of them into service. 





Investigate the Electric Now 


There is a full 80% of 
trackless city haulage that 
Electrics can do cheapest 
and best. You can’t afford 
to be satisfied with your pres- 
ent delivery system until you have 
investigated and found out what 
Electrics can do for you. If 
you will write us today, we will 
gladly send you interesting litera- 
ture about Electric Commercial 
Vehicles. 


Public interest and private advantage 
both favor the Electric. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE 








124 W. 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 4s) CHICAGO 


BOST: ON 
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OA Disies Present That 0 
Will Last A Lifetime 


EVERY boy and girl knows 
when they see the name 
Barney & Berry on 
skates that they are the best 
obtainable. 


In point of design, strength, 
workmanship and finish, Barney 
& Berry skates have no equal 
in the world. They are known 
and used in ‘‘every land where 
water freezes.’’ 


Select the style you desire from 
our Catalog sent free upon request. 
It also contains Hockey Rules, 
Skating Program and directions for 
building an ice rink. Your dealer 
will supply you with just the style 
you desire. Otherwise, write us. 


BARNEY & BERRY 


109 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 
C )) LET’S GO SKATING! & 
S Se, 
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Winter Trips 
To Texas—and The Gulf Coast 


The far-famed resorts of Texas and 
the Gulf Coast were never more beau- 
tiful than now. San Antonio, ‘‘City 
of the Alamo,’’——Galveston, ‘‘The 
Oleander City,’’ Houston, ‘The 
Magnolia City,’’ with all their charm 
and attractions, provide all the winter 
tourist could wish. Dallas, ‘‘The 
City of The Hour,’’ is also well worth 
a visit. Via 


The Colorado & 
Southern Lines 


one may reach all of these points, as 
well as New Orleans and points in 
Florida. Very low rates are now In 
effect allowing liberal stop« 

Write today for a Free + of “From 
The Summit To The Sea,’’~a handson llus 


trated publicat 
n the 





he Gulf, the winter 
nts 


nts, he asin ng an a he hing 
T. E. FISHER 


General Passenger Agent 
Denver, Colorado 




















EGYPT ITALY 


THE MEDITERRANEAN ROUND THE WORLD 
via SAN FRANCISCO, AUSTRALIA, CEYLON, ete. 
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Gray & Davis Electric Starting and Lighting System, Silent 


Chain Driven Motor Gears, 116 in. Wheel Base, 34x4 in. 
Tires, Left-Side Drive, Center Control, Cork Insert Clutch. 


Paige 5-Passenger Touring Car, 
Model Glenwood 








All the worth of this advertisement is lost if this new Paige 
model is not the best car and the most car for its price. 


That’s a broad, strong statement, but we 
mean it. 

Kither this car is the best car, and the most 
ear for its price or it isn’t. 

If it isn’t then we are mistaken. If we are 
mistaken then this advertisement is a mis- 
representation, and, according to our ideas, a 
misrepresentation 


in advertising is throwing 


away money. 


One of the largest producers of automobiles has 
said we cannot sell this Paige ‘‘36’’ for $1275 
without losing money on every car. 

We are not making as much profit as most 
manufacturers feel justified in demanding, 
but we are not losing money on this car and 
we would not waste money on it by mis- 
representation. 

This car stands all by itself as extra value. 
Other cars of equal value may be produced 
next year or the year after, but there is no 
other car now that gives so much in fine con 
struction, size, power, quality of materials, and 
equipment for its price. 

In the first place, the Paige has become the 
leader in the medium price field primarily be- 
We don’t believe as good 
a motor ever went into any other car selling 
at Paige prices. We build our own motors. 
We couldn’ t 


them 


cause of ils motor. 


build them more carefully or test 


more accurately if we building 


them for a $2500 ear. 


were 


We have never had a Paige motor sent back to 


us. Every motor that goes from the Paige 
plant is RIGHT. 

The Pair ‘36” Motor is a further refine 
ment and fFer some marked advantages. 
It is a long stroke motor 47°x5”, And it is 
powert ul—36 actual horsepower and quiet 


Our silent-chain drive (enclosed and lubri- 
cated) for cam shaft, pump and generator, 
costs more than ordinary gears but helps make 
this motor quiet—and easier running. 


Not a small 
a really big car. 116” wheel 
touring roomy as 
probably any 5 passenger body you ever saw. 

Then think of what it means when we give 
you a Paige Car equipped with the famous 
Gray & Davis Electric Starting and Electric 
Lighting System, with Magneto for 
ignition. 


Notice the size of this car, too 
automobile, but 


base. The body is as 


Bosch 


The Gray & Davis system is found on the best 
cars ranging in price from $3000 to $5000. The 
high-priced cars are featuring this system. 


The Paige “36” was especially designed for 
the installation of the Gray & Davis system. 
It is built into the power plant—a part of it. 
Not merely added to it. The starter control 
is on the steering post. No simpler self-start 
been perfected. A 
woman can operate it with ease and assurance. 
No surer starting system ever will be perfected, 
for this equipment starts the “ 
every time and starts it quickly. 

Try to find some other car at a price like 
the Paige “36” price offering you a starting 
system that compares with this Gray & Davis 


ing system has ever 


» ° ce . 
Paige 56 


system. 


In adopting left-side drive and center control 
for the new ‘‘36’’ we are in step with the best 
of the high-priced cars. 


It is the logical drive and control. Con 
trol by simple 
In the “36” we continue the c 
tiple diss 


gear-shifting ball-pivoted rod 
rk insert mul 
eluteh running in oil. There’s no 


grab or jerk to this clutch. You don’t find it 
on other cars in the Paige price field. 

The seats are very wide and deep, with 10” 
tilted cushions. 

Coupled with the fine balance of this car 
and the luxurious cushions, the full elliptic 
rear springs add to its riding comfort. The 
big 14” brake drums of this car contribute to 
its safety. 

The gasoline tank carried under the shroud 
dash and filled from outside is a convenience 
typical of this car. 

All dash equipment—Speedometer, ammeter, 
earburetor adjustment, magneto and lighting 
switches, etc., are imbedded flush in auxiliary 
dash, convenient to operator. 

The equipment on the Paige ‘‘36’’ is unusual— 
Ventilating Windshield (built into body), Silk Mo- 
hair Top (tan lined), Top Boot and Curtains, 
Stewart Speedometer (revolving dial), 12" Electric 
Headlights, Electric Side and Tail Lights, Bosch 
Magneto, Five Demountable Rims, Robe and Foot 
Rails, Extra Tire Irons, License Brackets, Horn, 
Pump, Jack, Tools, etc., complete. Heavy Nickel 
Trimmings throughout. 

This advertisement gives you just a hint of 
how good and how much the Paige “36” really is. 

Let us tell you all about it. Write us today 
1913 catalog. See the Paige dealer 
If you don’t know him ask us. 
is built in touring, roadster and 
closed body types. 

The Paige 1913 Line also continues the Paige 
**25’’, Model Brunswick, touring car, $950, and 
Model Kenilworth, a roadster, $950. Regularly 
equipped in nickel trimming with rain vision wind- 
shield, silk mohair top, top boot and curtains, 
Stewart Speedometer, 5 nickel and black enamel 
lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, 5 demountable rims, 
extra tire irons, horn, pump, jack, tools, etc. 


for Paige 
nearest you. 


Paige “36” 


See your Paige dealer or write us TODAY. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 351 Twenty-first Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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GRAMM TRVCKS 
Anticipate and prepare 


HEN the temperature goes 
down your horse hauling ex- 
pense goes up. The first flurry 


of snow forces your horses to work slower than 
ever. The first ice coated pavements are 


responsible for the thousands of accidents, 
falling horses, maimed horses, and horses that have to 
be shot. 


The piling up of snow in the streets means fewer 
deliveries per mile, smaller delivery radius, and more out 
of patience customers. The huge snow drifts that form in the 
outlying and suburban districts, which your horses are abso- 
lutely unable to buck, mean a transportation expense, which, 
in the eyes of ordinary business judgment, is a rank extravagance. 
The cost of hauling merchandise (by horse) in the winter has, 
in some instances, been found to be greater than the profits on 
the goods delivered. 


Winter, to the horse-hauling man, means _ perishing 
horses, damaged equipment, costly veterinary bills, and big 
losses due to dissatisfied customers. Those merchants and 
manufacturers who still stick to the horse, lose hundreds of 
thousands of dollars every single winter, which can be saved. 
As you cannot change or control the weather the solution 
lies in changing your equipment. 


The Gramm truck is as efficient in zero weather as it is in 
June. And in June one Gramm truck can do the work of at 
least three first-class teams. In some cases one Gramm truck 
can accomplish as much as four and even five teams, but this 
varies, according to the nature of your business. 


Gramm trucks will plow clean through big snow drifts, 
without a bit of effort; will not be affected by a gale or a bliz- 
zard; cannot slip, slide or fall; operate as easily over icy pave- 
ments as over asphalt; do thirty miles of work at 10° below zero 
as readily as at 70° above; in short, will make as many delivery stops 
in the teeth of a terrific snow storm as on the Fourth of July. 


The rapid approach of winter is something every transpor- 
tation man must face. Anticipate a little this winter. Think 
now, not after the season is too far advanced. Prepare for what 
you know is bound to happen. Be ready for the most costly haul- 
ing period of the year. 


The Gramm truck has been in use for over ten years. It 
is built by practical truck builders in the largest individual 
truck plant in America. It is the most highly developed and 
practical truck built. We have studied transportation require- 
ments and problems for years. What you are up against we 
can solve. 


We will be glad to send our nearest representative Of 
maybe you would prefer to call. Gramm transportation plans, 
equipment, facts and figures are worth your most careful con- 
sideration. 


All advice and information gratis. 


(Please address Dept. 4.) 


The Gramm Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
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CHILDREN 

OU WHO HAVE CHILDREN are the blessed ones; you who 

open sleepy eyes in the gray dawn of Christmas morning to see a 

small face round with excitement peering through the bedroom 
door and hear from the next room treble shouts of “Merry Christmas” 
and the scampering of little feet. You are the happy ones about whose 
Christmas tree the gifts are mostly toys. There are so many who have 
no children. So many homeless people in city boarding houses, in vil- 
lage cottages, in mines, in camps, in offices; so many lonely women 
whom a cruel fate and a chaotic world have robbed of their heri- 
tage; so many barren in body or in spirit, to whom home is but a 
dwelling place and the future only a dream. You about whose skirts 
little hands are clinging are the ones to whom a Christmas really comes. 
When in the dusk of Christmas Day the curtains are drawn over the 
holly wreaths, and the fire throws a soft light among the yuletide 
evergreens, flickering on the shining tree around which the gifts lie 
scattered, when a little head rests wearily against the father’s knee 
with the utter trust of childhood, and a soft, tired body snuggles up 
against the mother’s breast, then is life justified. The memory of a 
hard and lonely past may bring unnoticed tears, the fear of an uncer- 
tain future may sober the smile, but this moment at least is a perfect 
one. The world may roll on with its wars and wickedness and misery, 
kingdoms may go and governments may come, philosophies and relig- 
ions may wax and wane, but to you at least is this life worth living, 
and to you is immortality assured. 


THE GALILEAN 

O HIS LOVELY SPIRIT we bring our sadness and our frailty. 

His gentle thought knows no alien races, no outcast men nor 
women. He gathers us all, Jew and Gentile, toil worn and disinherited, 
within the healing of His love. We need His homely ways, who had no 
scorn for unsuccess. We need His simple speech, whose words could 
touch the heart of grief. He told us whither we go. He told us that 
we go to a place like a father’s house, a place with room enough for all. 
Many years ago, with the tender ministration, He took away the hurt 
from troubled hearts, and still the thought of Him brings comfort for 
what is bruised with striving and comradeship for what has never been 
at home in life. The journey is sweeter with Him in company. His care 
for us is more understanding than the heart of all other friends, for in 
the hour of need they are sometimes very far away. His love is so 
sure that we take it for granted, so forgiving that we are careless of 
it, trusting it as we trust the sun continuing in the heavens. It sends out 
It would wait, sorrow- 
Inside its 


its gentle rays into the immense emptiness of life 
ful and full of remembrance, through a lifetime of years. 
golden circumference it includes all the wide areas of the human spirit. 


MODERN VASSALAGE 

HE RESOURCES of West Virginia do not shame the word mar- 

velous. It is the second State in coal production, the second in 
coke production, and the first in white sand oil and natural gas. It 
has extensive hardwood forests. It supplies natural gas for almost the 
entire Middle West. Here in these mountains and fields is the material 
basis for what could be a superb civilization. But the State has been 
for vears a sort of appanage of the big captains of industry. Henry 
GASssAWAY Davis, who ran for Vice President on the Democratic ticket 
in 1904, represented the State in the United States Senate for seven 
years. STEPHEN B. ELKINS, big physically and mentally, but inordi- 
nately ambitious for wealth, honors, and position, married Davts’s 
daughter and went to the Senate. When ELKINs died, even before the 
funeral baked meats were cold, Governor WILLIAM FE. GLAsscock, wish- 
ing to fill the interregnum until the meeting of the Legislature, appointed 
the late Senator’s son, Davis ELKINS. Just now the great political and 
industrial forces of the State, from the Kentucky border to the Eastern 
Panhandle within a few miles of the national capital, are striving for the 
return of young ELKINS to the Senate. If they are successful, there will 
be perpetuated through three generations the rule of a single family 
over what may rightfully be termed feudal possessions. Of the industrial 
and political conditions which have gone hand in hand with this organ- 
ization of society, the bitter war, open bribery, and secret intrigue, some 
account is given in the present issue of this paper 
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A LESSON FROM BELOW 


ASTLY OVERQUOTED, we think, are those catch phrases of 

biology, “the struggle for life” and “the survival of the fittest,” 
Usually the service they yield is in defense of something otherwise in- 
defensible—an act of heartless aggression offensive to the moral code, 
or a bit of selfishness that ignores all of a man’s decent obligations to 
his neighbors. Those most apt to fly for refuge to the phrases know 
little of the very biology upon which they affect to rely, for they ignore 
the very essential fact that Nature’s creatures hunt in big units as well 
as small. Whenever a tribal line is established, Nature enforces a rule 
of service within the tribe, or the pack, or the herd, as rigorously as the 
moral code is buttressed about and enforced among men. The wolf may 
do what he will with the rabbit, but among his fellow wolves he must 
beware of the law of the pack and the power of the pack to turn and 
rend him. We think some of our plutocrats are finding their riches a 
heavy load. While they are quoting the biological catch phrases about 
the “struggle for life,” they are actually passing through some such 
experience as the drone bee faces when the hive has turned upon him, 
or the decrepit buffalo bull feels when the herd turns and drives him 
out. A very useful thing for those to remember whose business game 
has been to scalp the people among whom they dwell is that however 
much the old-time Sioux was feasted for the scalps he brought in 
from without the tribe, he was promptly and efficiently tomahawked 
whenever he tried to gather his loot too near home. A little study 
of a withering influence that Davip Starr JorDAN has described 
in a biological treatise as the “Social Chill” would help a= great 
many of our citizens to understand that their only hope of future 
survival lies in large-geared service to the big units in which the 





social conscience is now remorselessly at work. 


THE ROOT OF EVIL 
HE DETROIT “SATURDAY NIGHT” puts a discriminating 
finger on the root of political evil in one town. We think that 
if the municipal problem in other cities were studied with enough 
steadiness and penetration the same formula would be found: 

The Common Council of Detroit has evaded the State law as far as it dared. 
... The power of the Council is owned or controlled to a large extent by the 
saloon. Of the thirty-six members of the new Council, eight are saloon keepers. 
How many of the remaining members owe their election in whole or in part to 
the aid of the saloon and its agents cannot be accurately measured. ... Let any 
interest secure such a measure of control over the affairs of a city as the saloon 
has secured in this town and you invite incompetence, inefficiency, corruption. 
This would be true if the controlling interest sold peanuts or potatoes. 

Yes, but the mere fact that it is beer and whisky, and not peanuts or 
potatoes, makes a lot of difference. True, peanuts or potatoes might 
“invite incompetence, inefficiency, corruption,” but beer and whisky bring 
a good many other things, compared to which inefficiency is harmless. 
Here is the machinery of a city government borrowed to help stimulate 
the consumption of a substance which everybody knows destroys the 
consumer. If the social evil is not largely a commercialized incident 
of the liquor traffic in Detroit, that city is happy above most others. 
The saloon keeper is, of course, merely an ill-paid vassal of the brewer 
and distiller. The real overlords of Detroit, as of many other cities, 
are apt to be a few wealthy men at the top of the liquor business; they 
make their money out of the consumption of liquor and the social evil, 
and they use each to stimulate the other. 
ECHOES 

UR RECENT EFFUSION as to the decline of the essay met with 

an unexpected response. There rolled in upon us a tidal wave of 
essays touching every topic from China to Peru. And we were assured 
with solemnity that it was the indifference of editors rather than an) 
thinning out of the quality of our men of letters that leaves us unde- 
lighted to-day by the acrid eloquence of a Swirt, the graces of a LAMB, 
or the thunders of a CARLYLE. Perhaps. But we hardly found a phrase 
that could have curtsied itself into the presence of my lady Literature. 
Strutting there was and elbowing for effect and much raising of queru- 
lous voices, but we doubt whether the discourse was of the courtly sort 
Mr. WALPOLE would have fancied. A newspaper friend reminds us of Mr. 
MoyNAHAN and Mr. Reepy and one other whom we have forgotten. Why 
not Fra E-sertus? We should do these gentlemen’s modesty scant justice 
did we not believe they would blush at sudden introduction into such 
noble company. Mr. MoyNaAnan has a pretty gift, as had the late Mr. 
\npREW LANG and Mr. Coventry PatMore, but the thin voices of to- 
day do but make more eloquent the silent places at the great table where 


it expounding far into the night. [or some, 
for others the 


the masters used to q rich 
silence under the cobwebbed rafters in the deserted tavern, 


sound and fury of Chautauqua. Echoes are often more eloquent than words 
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And Ye Hear Not 


H, when, within our proudest cities, where 
The stanchest blows for righteousness are struck, 
Vice stalks in unshamed horror, through the glare, 
. » 6¢ , . 
Dragging the name of © mother’’ in the muck, 


Or when, in noisome, crowded, ugly dens, 
The little children toil amid the grime, 
And work long, painful hours in airless pens 
That doom them to a sordid life of crime, 


How must the Christmas angel fold his wings, 
And turn away to hide his shame-hot tears, 

As, through the stars above the smoke, he sings 
The same song he has sung two thousand years! 


SOME MORMON WOMEN 
igo THE MORMON WOMEN OF UTAH has come an act of 
independent thinking under stress which seems to promise good. 
For many years it has been the practice of certain politicians to circu- 
late suggestions through the “Relief Society,” the chief organization of 
the Mormon women, that the Mormon leaders would like the women 
“to vote for Brother Smoot,” or for some of Brother Smoort’s asso- 
ciates in the dominating political machine. This year, when the usual 
resolution to work for Senator SMoor was introduced, it was promptly 
tabled. Women anxious to please the Mormon hierarchy fought for 
a day, under the leadership of SusAN YounG Gares, to take the 
resolution from the table, and finally succeeded, only to see it go to 
a disastrous defeat. Of the General Board, only six members out of 
thirty present voted for the resolution. Women from all parts of the 
State insisted that their local membership consisted of women who were 
Democrats, Bull Moosers, and Socialists, and that the resolution would 
prove offensive to all save the Standpat Republicans. The private reports 
carried to Senator Smoor from the women’s organization must have been 
disconcerting to him. So far no consequential group of Mormon men 
has shown the independence in political matters exhibited in this instance 
by the women. Their lonesome majority for Tarr indicates the success 
of the Church leaders in herding them together under the old slogan of 
“Sustain the Authorities.”” For fifty years that has been the dominating 
political policy of a majority of the Mormons, and in this mmstance it 
brings them into conspicuous prominence as the only religious group in 
the country voting as a solid body under organization leadership. If 
the women can forge ahead in the direction of breaking up this unfor- 
tunate policy they will perform a service of vast benefit to their church. 
This Utah incident is an example of something deep and powerful that 
is going on among the women of America. We know no subject of thought- 
ful speculation more entertaining than the probable consequences of its 
sure fruition. 
SANTA CLAUS AND OTHERS 
HERE IS NOTHING TRUER than a fairy tale. It is the quin- 
tessence of what ArIstorLe calls the probable impossibility. The 
best of the fairy tales are folklore, giving the boiled-down wisdom of 
centuries of experience, and the truths they teach are the old, old facts 
of human nature put into visible form for childish minds to grasp. 
These tales do not teach morals by precept, but truths by example. In 
“Snow White,” now upon the stage, the selfish, jealous queen loses her 
beauty as a result of her wickedness. That she grows a long, crooked 
nose instead of hard eyes and a discontented mouth in no way changes 
the truth that ugly characters beget ugly countenances 
it obvious to young, unsubtle minds. No amount of teaching about the 
brotherhood of man, and Christmas kindness, and the rewards of virtue, 
can have such an effect on the small, objective soul as is produced by the 
vision of Santa Claus with his white beard and twinkly eyes coming with 
toys for good little be VS and switches for bad little be YS, shedding jollity 


—it merely makes 


and benevolence all over the place. Long years from now, when every 
incident of these stories is lost to the memory, the knowledge of funda- 
mental human values will remain. Teach the children fairy tales and you 
teach them the wisdom of the ages. 


THE SLAG SPOT 
HEN MR. DOOLEY came to this country, with his gift of the 
gab—his geniality and sociability and humorous charm—was it 
the fault of that inimitable philosopher himself that we had no place 
lor him but behind the saloon bar? Who is to blame for the fact 
that the Irish genius for social cooperation has found among us its 
Most notable manifestation in the solidarity of Tammany Hall? We 
port the music-loving Italians by the hundred thousand, and get 
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the benefit of their gift of harmony only in the cacophonies of 
the street pianos. The one public library in the United States that 
circulates fewer books of fiction than of history and science and 
philosophy is situated among the Russian Jews on New York’s East 
Side; and the Russian Jew has an ideal of citizenship as eager as his 
thirst for learning. Who is putting the red flag into his hands? We are 
hearing much about the harm that the foreign immigrant is doing to us 
as a nation. Does he do us harm only? And if he did, whose fault 
would it be? It is the commonest charge of our foreign critics that our 
national life is unbeautiful, unsocial, too barbarously competitive, and 
crudely neglectful of the ameliorating graces of art. We are adding 
every year to our materialistic civilization a huge leaven of Italians, Rus- 
sians, Hungarians, Poles, Roumanians, and all strains of the blood of art- 
loving and idealistic races with a genius for social life. We are receiving 
them, as we received the negro, into industrial slavery. We are crowding 
them into tenements where any decent life is impossible. We are putting 
them where we can get no good of them and they can get only evil of us. 
And we are complaining bitterly about it. We are like the Russian noble- 
man who housed tenants in his cellar and in consequence got smallpox in 
his family. If the foreign immigrant is a menace to us, it is because we 
are making him so. We are exploiting his necessity, industrially, and suf- 
fering for the sins of oppression. That is as it should be. If we did 
not suffer, we should never learn. 


“A LIGHT FROM HISTORY’’ 
BOSTON READER with a long memory, who gives no hint of his 
identity in signing himself “An Admirer Stil/,” sent us this postal card : 

Dear CoLiier’s—I think it would be interesting just now to reprint a short edi- 
torial that appeared in CoLiier’s nearly three years ago, I think, in which the dis- 
ruption of the Republican party at this time was predicted, and President Tart 
compared with BUCHANAN just before the war. 

The paragraph referred to appeared in Cottter’s for May 28, 1910, 
under the title “A Light from History”: 

“Many readers wish to know why we rated Mr. Tart so much higher” 
“two years ago than we do now. Let us give an incomplete answer by” 
“offering a comparison. Before Mr. BuCHANAN’s inauguration every-” 
“thing looked as if he were sure to have a successful Administration.” 
“His character, ability, and experience were promising. He had been” 
“well educated. He had been, almost without interruption, in the public” 
“service. He had held positions in the House of Representatives, in the” 
“Senate, in the Cabinet, in diplomacy. As Secretary of State, in an” 
‘Administration whose foreign problems were diffitult, his record had” 
As Senator he had stood well. His servicé abroad had” 
“apparently given him more than the usual insight into foreign politics.” 
‘His character, with its uprightness and caution, was particularly appre-” 
“ciated by the thoughtful. He talked well. What caused BucHANAN’s” 
“failure was a lack of harmony between him and the needs of the” 
“moment. Men like LINCOLN and Sewarp, talking about irrepressible” 
“conflicts and houses divided against themselves, represented the stir of” 
“the time, and all that BUCHANAN could understand was peace. Experi-” 
“ence and good intentions wasted themselves in effort after harmony.” 
‘In the end the President was found firmly joined to one faction,” 
“using his patronage and influence to distress the other. BUCHANAN” 
“chose a poor Cabinet, which caused surprise, considering his long” 
“and wide acquaintance with men and affairs. Let us hope that the” 
“analogy between his Administration and Mr. Tart’s will in the end” 
“prove to be fanciful and slight.” 

With Mr. Tarr within three months of the end of his term, the 
analogy between him and BuCHANAN is much 
when his Administration was only fourteen months old. 
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rore clear than it was 


Epitome 
O LOVE all joy, to fear no wrath, 
To see heaven's stars, to know earth's path; 


More than these things no mortal hath. 
EDMUND VANCE COOK. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
BW te \RE several ingredients that go to make up an editor. One 
of them is the ability to get various points of view. And even with 
the best of intentions and the greatest diligence that is sometimes difficult. 
There is nothing that helps so much toward a wider usefulness as the let- 
\ letter will often get into 
The frank 


ters which our readers frequently send in 
a few words what an evening’s conversation will not cover 


criticism of a subscriber will illuminate an entire subject that has seemed 
permanently obscure. And among our readers we stand as an interpreter, 
allowing to flow through our columns the thoughts of many States 
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The Bulgarians Did It with Oxen 


Into the hands of the peasant soldier was put the best of rifles; modern artillery supported him; he was led by officers who knew all the lessons of the Russo 


Japanese War—and the rest was left to the ox, which hauled the bread for the army, aided in transporting ammunition, and carried the wounded from the battle fields 
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MustapHaA PAsHa, November 15. 
how Xerxes did it. He did it 
with oxen. Probably they were white oxen, 
and probably Xerxes kept the Mesopotamian 
war correspondents back in the rear with them. lf | 
do not know the ox before this campaign is over, then 
the taxicab starter of a Broadway hotel does not know 
the smell of gasoline smoke. 


OW we know 


The white ox belt begins 
in southern Hungary, gets dense the other side of the 
Danube in Servia, and extends right away up to the 
rear of the victorious Bulgarian army. Had I been 
able to start across the frontier with the oxen, instead 
of arriving at Sofia while the decisive battle of Lule 
Burgas was in progress, | might have seen more of the 
censors and perhaps more of the war. : 

In my first article I spoke of the rugged peasant and 
shepherd as the man of the war. Into his hands was 
put the best of rifles. For his support were Creusot 
guns and up-to-date battery control and field wires. 
No detail was wanting in the application of the lessons 
in the use of modern armament taught by the Russo- 
Japanese War. The rest was left to the ox—and the 
sheep and the goat. 

The average private hardly expects as good food on 
campaign as he gets at home. Our own, who is well 
treated, gets along with bacon and beans mostly and 
cuts out the pie. But he must have a shelter tent for 
the march, he must have many comparative. luxuries 
which have become necessaries. So must the Briton, 
the Frenchman, and the German when a highly organ- 
ized modern commissariat sends him forth to danger 
and strenuous exertion under unaccustomed conditions. 
Where it would have cost any one of the big nations 
millions to have fed a force of equal size in invasion, it 
has hardly cost the Bulgarians hundreds of thousands. 
The method followed had the cheapness and simplicity 
of the whole tribe moving out to battle with flocks and 
herds and the women folk along to do the cooking. 

Instead of having to fight on a menu more limited 
than he was used to, the Bulgarian private has prac- 
tically enjoyed his regular fare. In a way, he is a 
home-fed, pampered soldier. He has had the equiva 
lent of hot raised biscuits or corn bread or fluffy puffed 
oatmeal flakes, roast beef, chops, and French-fried pota- 
toes on the march; the equivalent of leaving a steam- 
heated bedroom and setting off to the battle field after 
a meal of mother’s own cooking. 


HOME COOKING IN CAMP 


IS regular diet is bread and goat’s cheese and mut- 
ton roasted over the coals of a camp fire, as Mil- 
tiades’s and Alexander’s men roasted theirs. Perhaps he 
has had to get along without the cheese at times, which 
is the same thing as an American soldier going with 
out his pie and sugar in his coffee. When tending his 


sheep he sleeps under a straw thatch in the coldest 
weather. Of course, he shivers; of course, he suffers 
Irom the cold But he is used to it; and he cannot 


have a change by kicking to the porter of the Pallman 

or the conductor of the train or the janitor about lack 

oI steam pressure or by going downstairs and shaking 

Old men and boys not of service age were called out with 
their family oxcarts to follow the army with loaves 


up the furnace in person. He can only pull his wool 
skin about him and wait for the cold snap to pass. 

The frugality of his fare gives the Balkan man the 
digestion of an ostrich. He is not used to eating for 
the pleasure of eating. He does not eat because meal- 
time has come around again. He eats for the strictly 
utilitarian purpose of satisfying his hunger. No heavy 
blanket or shelter tent encumbers him. Wife or mother 
is no more apprehensive about his getting pneumonia 
than about his losing his appetite. For him the differ- 
ence between sleeping in a trench and under a shep- 
herd’s windbreak is that of ten or fifteen degrees dif- 
ference in the temperature of our sleeping rooms. Mind 
and body in the stress and war remain 
normal. 

The officers of the regular establishments are, of 
course, used to better things, but to nothing like the 
luxuries which foreign officers enjoy; and the enduring 
peasant strain is in their blood. All of which goes to 
prove that route marches and drill in the manual of 
arms and fire discipline for the average youth of other 
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triple XXX kind. It is whole wheat flour, which makes 
the black bread in which the teeth of one of Philip of 
Macedon’s sergeants major would have felt perfectly at 
home. In solid consistency of nourishment it is as much 
like our home product as a hard-boiled egg is like the 
heart of a charlotte russe. It is not a wafer on which 
you spread butter, not a contributory incidental of 
variety at the side of your plate, but a slab which you 
take without butter. It is the kind of bread which you 
can live upon. I think I could live upon it myself, 
though I would not care to permanently any more than 
I would care to settle down permanently in a straw 
thatch on the slopes of the Balkans. 

Think of sending a loaf of mother’s bread hundreds 
of miles in a cart exposed to the weather! If it bore 
the journey well she would hardly consider it a com- 
pliment to her baking. Think of having 
to carry enough of it in your haversack 
to satisfy your hunger! And black bread 
satisfies hunger. It is made expressly for 
that purpose. Also it saves tooth powder 
and dentists’ bills. 


A GREAT TRIBAL 
BREAD 


male 


ATTACK 


AS had to be baked for the 
population in time of 

really there were no more mouths to feed 

in time of war. 

on the move. 


peace, 


The males were simply 
This made more work only 
for the village ovens and the private ovens 
in the neighborhood of the army. The 
began when *the would ordi- 
narily have been roughing up their coats 
for the winter blasts and settling down to 
their long holiday. They had to do their 
share in the great tribal attack on the 


war oxen 





When a woman is given a sack of flour by the commissary for 
baking she is expected to return a fixed number of loaves 


countries lack one feature which the Bulgarian youth 
has when he is called to the colors. 

lor that which is bred in the Bulgarian and hardened 
in him we could find a substitute only by putting our 
own soldiers on hard biscuits and bacon and housing 
them in the Northern States in straw thatches for a 
bronchitis had 
those whom rheumatism had not crippled 


year. Then those whom pneumonia and 
not killed and 


might be in the same condition for a late autumn cam- 
paign as the Bulgarians were. Sherman's veterans, who 
had fought in the chilling blasts of sleet before Fort 


at Shiloh and 
und Vicksburg before 


Donelson, bivouacked on the damp earth 
wallowed through the marshes a1 
their march to the sea had achieved the physical tough 
ness which delights great commanders 

The Bulgarian army heads had been preparing for 
this war longer than Colonel Goethals has been prepar- 
ing for the opening of the Panama Canal. They under 


stood their enemy and the resources of their country 








\s you know, when wat 
was set as no less a definite 
event on the calendar than 
the opening of the league 


aseball season next spring, 
the Government arranged 
to buy up all the wheat in 
Bulgaria, or at least enough 


f it for the object in 


view The bank which did 
the buying was allowed no 
pront Most of this wheat 
was ground at the regulat 
lic rates \ price was 
flour which might 
ceeded Thus any 
1] t 1 Wa re enter 

q il. 
te and p . 


Turks. Old men and boys not of service 
age were called out with their family oxcarts to follow 
the army with the Where 


grandfather nor grandson still living 


neither 
, the women of the 
For the service the Government 


loaves. there was 
house took the whip. 
gives a little slip of paper with “Promise to Pay,” which 
is bound to be perfectly good if the oxen did their part 
and the Turks have been beaten. Not many in number 
were this people: not much had they to give. But this 
is certain—they gave their all for the 

The mutton to go with the bread 


Cause 


went on its own 


hoofs. In countries more variously cultivated, flocks of 
sheep which were to be slaughtered by the army as re 
quired would have clogged the roads. In one sense 
there are no roads in the Balkans; in another there is 
a road in whatever direction you choose to go. Fences 


are a superfluity where personal shepher 
flocks out of the wheat fields and th 


ding keeps the 


turnip and cab 


bage patches. The pressure of sheep hoofs for centuries 
, 


has made the turf of the all but treeless hills singularly 
| 


hard. Sheep trails cross the gullies and stream fords 
You can drive a flock from Sofia to Constantinople 
without having to take to the highway except briefly 
over certain bridges. In patches of billowy black and 





white wool flowed the army’s meat, down into the val- 
leys and up the slopes, driven by more old men and 
ys who were not of fighting ag 
THE PICTURE ON THE BR 

| dP hgttanaeb satel atari No need of refrigeration! No 

“embalmed” beef scandals! No puzzling quandary 
as how to unite the functions of the quartermaster and 
he commissary when the mmissariat travels on its 


own feet! All as simple as the sheik and his men pick 


ng up their tents and moving from one pasturage to 
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than could be repaired by a few planks and girders. 
Nothing is ever quite so accommodating on the part of 
a retreating army to its adversary as leaving a crossing 
over a large river to enable prompt pursuit. A regiment 
of reservists on the way to the front, or a regiment 
being shifted to another point in the line of investment 
of Adrianople, or a pony train of ammunition, makes a 
break in the stream of transportation. The oxen take 
the recess for chewing their cuds in Oriental calm. 

Again the carts sway 
and creak as they proceed. 
You wonder that the road 
is not strewn with wreck- 
age. But the very limber- 
ness of the weaving and 
yielding vehicle adapts it 
to the inequalities under 
its tires. Groaningly it 
gives; but it rarely breaks. 
If madam is driving, 
make sure that she knows 
as well as her husband 
how to care for the fam- 
ily ark on tour. Her hus- 
band is away at the front. 
She will know whether he 
has been killed or not 
when the war is over and 
an official list of casualties 
has been published. It is 
a long cry from her view- 
point in the name of Christ 
against Allah and Bulgar 
against Turk to that of 
the wife of the young 
commuter who worries all 
day lest darling shall 
catch his death of cold 
because he left home on 
a rainy day without his 
rubbers. 

And the traffic policeman of the bridge? He who 
keeps the loaded carts to the right and the empties to 
the left! He who says something in Slavic gutterals 
which means to move on. He is new to the task, but 
not fussed by it—this swarthy, sturdy peasant in his 
homespuns and wool skins, with his old Russian rifle. 
For no soldier of fighting age is wasted on guarding 
communications or doing police duty. The men from 
twenty to forty-five are on the firing line. Thus it is 
that a nation of only four millions of population is able 
to put so large a fighting force in the field. All of the 
wheat kernel goes into the flour; all the youthful vigor 
of the land into actual contact with the enemy. Char- 
acter free of any fickleness is stamped on the faces of 
the men and women—fixed, stolid, and stoical character 


THE WOMAN'S PART 


HEN a woman is given a sack of flour by the com- 

missary for baking, she is expected to return a 
fixed number of loaves to the commissary. The women 
of the household where Hare and I have our quarters 
are doing their part slipping great lumps of dough into 
the primitive oven which has been heated by spreading 
live coals over the floor; and the lumps come out the 
kind of freight which need not be marked “Fragile” 
and “Perishable” for transit. 

By the way, next door to us lives a Turk who has 
a Christian wife. The children have been baptized in 
the mother’s faith. It is the one case in Mustapha 
Pasha. The rarity of such a union among races that 
have been living neighbors for six hundred years pretty 
well emphasizes the hope- 
lessness of racial amalga- 
mation in the Balkans. 
The Turk remains a Turk, 
the Christian remains a 
Christian. One or the 
other had to go. It is the 
one who blocks the way 
for the dynamo and the 
public-school system who 
is going. 

Other captured towns 
play the same role as this. 
In many villages the Bul- 
garians outnumber the 
Turks. They welcome the 
invaders as kindred and 
liberators. Captured 
flocks are added to the bil- 
lowy movement over the 
hills; captured supplies of 
flour go to Bulgarian 
women for baking. More 
Bulgarian oxcarts join the 


This is a war by itself: a war rich in picturesqueness, 
teeming with human passion, which excites the imagi- 
nation, but with the fighting on the Bulgarian side car- 
ried on behind stage curtains. Occasionally a hand is 
thrust out between the curtains with a brief official 
notice that another town has been taken. 

Hare and I were five days getting even as far as this 
toward the front. The pass given us at Sofia took us 
only as far as Stara Zagora. There we had to wait for 


spiring brow and looked skyward in apparent recogni- 
tion of the fact that it was raining. 

An English correspondent, through an interpreter, 
complimented her on her good work, and said she was 
really the Florence Nightingale of Bulgaria. She 
showed her fine, even, white teeth in a laugh and shook 
some more raindrops from her hair. Afterward my in- 
terpreter overheard her passing a remark about one of 
those funny foreigners who had been making a speech 
to her; and then she asked 











The mutton to go with the bread went on its own hoofs 


another pass to go on to Mustapha Pasha. We traveled 
by rail when a single track with a few sidings was 
crowded with supplies going in one direction and trains 
of wounded in the other. The discomfort of it was far 
worse than taking the trail with a horse; but you curbed 
your impatience as you waited hours on hours at way 
stations in thought of the sufferings of these men, who, 
after they had dropped on the field of Lule Burgas, had 
traveled for days crowded together. 

The scene in the station at Stara Zagora is etched on 
my mind indelibly. In the middle of the waiting room 
a group of peasants who had brought horses for the 
artillery from the Roumanian border had _ squatted 
around their meal of bread and cheese, which was 
spread over the floor. Fed to repletion, they stretched 
themselves out and fell into the heavy slumber of utter 
exhaustion while the crowd passed around them. Out- 
side was chill, pouring rain. <A train of forty cars, 
some box, some third-class passenger, came in filled 
with wounded. The open doors of the box cars and 
the windows of the carriages were spotted with the 
white of the bandages of heads and hands of those 
who were able to stand, acting as ambassadors for food 
and drink for those on the inside who were not. 

Great trays 


f quarter loaves were borne along and 
held up to the extended hands, and then pails of water 
and dippers. The busiest person in sight was one of 
the Bulgarian Red Cross women, as sturdy as she was 
vigorous. Her white gown soon looked as if it had 
just come out of the river 
She was wet to the skin. 
\ pair of high-heeled 
slippers she had on were 





saturated; and the rain- 
drops were shaken with a 
glitter from her bare hair 
as she tossed her head in 
energetic directions and a 
flow of emphatic Bulgar 
ian. After the bread and 
water, brandy glasses of 
the native cognac were 
distributed; and the man 
aging directress of bounty 
leaped in and out of the 





box cars to make sure that 
no favored hand near the 
door carried more than 
one glass to the same pair 
f lips. All the while sh 
talked from her ampl 
lungs in the gre: 
of her vitality and the 
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stream of transport. The lively play of her features 
Turkish commanders can Greek priest blessing a soldier starting for the front. Her face was not beauti 
depend only on men of The boy on the right is carrying holy water ful, but it was peculiarly 
their own race to fight: the kind that was good 
not on all Turkish subjects who have been draw1 rr a wounded soldier to look at as she poured out a 
conscription. Bulgars and Serbs and Greeks in thi portion of warming red liquor 

Turkish uniform fire over the enemy’s head. They has There were other women, I repeat. Some were as 
ten to desert at the first opportunity, bringing with them busy as she, but in much the way of Marceline; and, 
valuable military information. On the conquering army presumably by no other authority than that of her 
goes, receiving recruits and sustenance as it marches ite force, all were 1 1g to her for orders As 
Therefore, military experts may look for few I ! ca were | and the train moved 
from this campaign in the business of supplying troop t urn . he wiped her pet 
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who Florence Nightingale 
was. Really, it was quite 
immaterial whether she 
knew or not. It would 
have been impossible for 
a foreign Red Cross 
woman to have played her 
sympathetic part. She 
was “home folks.” When 
the next trainload of 
wounded came in she had 
changed her shoes, but 
she still wore the wet 
gown and was as ready 
for business again as if 
she had just opened the 
shutters of the shop in 
the morning. 

It is not worth while to 
speak of our own wait 
from four in the after- 
noon until midnight: of 
how later, at two in the 
morning, we were dropped 
at the junction of Nova 
Zagora; of how we waded 
through the mud in the 
darkness to an unlighted 
room of a peasant hostelry, 
where we waited again 
until long after dark, 
finally to board a train for Mustapha Pasha. Before 
daybreak the next morning we saw the beams of the 
Turkish searchlights playing from Adrianople and 
heard the boom of guns. 

“Just in time,” we thought. 

In Sofia every day had brought rumors that Adrian- 
ople had already fallen. We were afraid that we 
should not arrive in time for the attack on the fortress. 

Well, we have been here five days, and the attack 
is not yet. Except for an occasional sortie by the 
Turks, which brings a relatively small and localized 
outburst of fire, all is peaceful where the gunners 








Is the son living or dead? The Bulgarian army publishes 
no list of casualties, no news 


of the Cross and the Crescent watch each other from 
their positions. Meanwhile the garrison, flower of the 
Turkish army, counts its diminishing rations. They 


must eat while they continue to hold out, though the 
civil population starves 


MR. PALMER'S OPINION OF LIEUTENANT WA R 


WE WAIT and smile over Lieutenant Wagner of 


the Vienna “Reichspost,” who is in the thick o! 


every fight and always first at the wire. He has in ented 
a new kind of war correspondence. The old-fashi ned 
ethics of the men who pretended to ethics was not to de- 
scribe an action which they knew only through reports 
as if they had seen it. They kept to a nice distinction 


1 1 ] eo 

between what was first-hand and what was second-hand 
observation, what was fact and what was invention. 
Wagner thrills Europe with the story of a poor winded 


horse ridden from the front, and of the details of 
Lule Burgas, when, during the battle, he went train 
from here, which is seventy miles as the crow flies 
from Lule Burgas. to Stara Zagora, which is much 
farther 

At Stara Zagora he had the wire, while any corre- 
spondents who may have actually witnessed th rattle 
did not have the wire. He could have written the ac 
count just as well in Sofia. But he “got” all Europe, 
nevertheless, with a staff map and a little information 
Of course, if there were a forest in the army's path, it 
passed through the forest with the spirits of th all 
victorious troops rising higher. Of course, if there 
were a plain in front of the Turkish position, the Bul- 
garian infantry charged valiantly across it. And n, 
ind yn. The receipt is as easy as it was tot Dr. Cook. 


























Turkish Prisoners Receiving Sentence of Death 








Two Turkish prisoners, alleged to have fired upon Bulgarian ; . ; . - "* Five minutes were given the prisoners to prepare 
troops after capture, were executed by hanging on November 16. . e ty for execution according to the rites of the Mo- 
This small photograph shows one at prayer after receiving he : : hammedan faith. Hanging is supposed to bar 
sentence. In the companion photograph he is washing his feet , , ‘ - . ' ‘ bd the Moslem from perfect rest in Paradise 
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N 1906, in a public speech, Governor W. M. O. Du 

son of West Virginia said: “I have known the 

Legislatures of this State pretty intimately for thirty 
years, and I have never known any legislation to pass 
the Legislature, except in two or three instances, that 
the corporation lobby did not want passed.” 

“You can't get any bill through the Legislature with- 
out making peace with the big corporations, no matter 
how insignificant the bill is,” said one State Senator 
to me. 

It is singular how a sort of retributive justice invari- 
ably follows hard on the 
heels of political folly. For 
years, bills looking to arbi- 
tration of labor disputes 
have been held up in 
West Virginia legislative 
committees; the commit- 
tees were controlled by 
the lobby. Last summer 
the State had all of its 
available militia in the 
field, some eleven hundred 
men, and still has a force 
on guard. Some of these 
boys were school-teachers, 
some bank clerks, but, 
whatever their occupation, 
they made up the best 
the State had in the way 
of citizenship. They were 
bivouacked in ‘the gulches, deploying here and there 
in companies, directing themselves against armed 
miners who carried on guerrilla warfare—raining rifle 
balls blindly against every target, human or inani- 
mate, and then retreating to the protection of their 
mountain fastnesses. Machine guns and searchlights 
were mounted on the mine tipples, or had been until 
the soldiers came, and terrified women sought shel- 
ter behind inner breastworks made up of hastily 
collected mattresses. I traveled up those narrow 
gulches, in places less than two hundred feet wide, in 
a train equipped with rapid-fire machine guns that had 
the power to mow down forests, and that could sweep 
with deadly fire the sides of those pyramidal hills. The 
windows of the coach in which I sat had been splat- 
tered by rifle balls. In the baggage car were the hounds 
that trailed the Allens who shot up the Carroll County 
Courthouse in West Virginia and killed Judge Massie; 
and behind the hounds, when they took the scent, was 
the young man, supple of limb and unaffrighted by 
danger, who had just won the world’s prize as a rifle 
shot at Stockholm. That same morning two hundred 
shots had been fired from ambush on the morning shift 
of “scabs” entering the head house of one of the mines. 





Senator William E. Chilton 


“as CHECK BOOK AND A FOUNTAIN PEN” 


T WAS war, and had been war all summer. It was 

then November, and barefooted women and children, 
evicted from the company houses, were here and there 
huddled in tents wherever there was an unclaimed strip 
of ground. They even occupied the little cemetery 
where their dead lay buried. Their husbands and 
fathers were off to the war. And to fight these warring 
miners, under the ostensible banner of the State, the 
best citizenship had been commandeered by men who, 
stripping the State of its wealth, practically paid no 
tax. The war drained the State’s treasury of over 
$200,000. 

Two years ago, when William E. Chilton and Clar- 
ence W. Watson, the present United States Senators, 
were elected to the United States Senate, they pre 
vented the passage of a direct primary law, to which 
their party was pledged. This year, when Clarence 
W. Watson, who had been elected for a short term to 
succeed the son of Stephen B. Elkins, was again a 
candidate, public opinion rode so restive a horse that 
Watson sought to hobble it with a promise that if a 
Democratic Legislature were elected he would not rely 
upon that body for indorsement, but would submit his 
candidacy to a post-election primary to be held in the 
latter part of November. But it was too late Public 

trifled with. Woodrow 
orty thousand plurality, in 


opinion was no longer to be 
Wilson carried the State by 


round numbers, while the Republicans and Progressives 
carried the Legislature by forty thousand. Two years 
ago the Democrats had majority f eleven in the 
Legislature; the opposition now controls it by twenty 
two. In order to hush the ministers who were cryin: 
out against bribery, some of the men who sold theit 
votes in the Senatorship contest voted also to submit to 


7? 
Lew 


the people a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
liquor traffic in the State. They did not dream the 
amendment would carry; but it did by 91,000 ma- 
jority. 

Stephen B. Elkins and Nathan B. Scott, Repub- 
licans, represented the State in the United States 
Senate until 1911. President Taft’s Administration 
was an excuse for thousands of West Virginia Re- 
publicans to stay at home in the election of 1910, 
and the Democrats of the State came to the feast 
of office with appetites whetted by long abstinence. 
John T. McGraw, an accomplished and eloquent 
lawyer, had been the leader of the Democratic 
party in the State for years. His father had been fore- 
man of a construction crew on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad in the early days, and the son had risen until he 
had become the attorney of the railroad company for 
which his father had laid ties. He lost the railroad at- 
torneyship in 1896 because of loyalty to his political party. 
When the Legislature of 1911 met, he was generally be- 
lieved to have had a majority of the caucus. A brother 
of Senator William E. Chilton, during the legislative 
session, said, in the presence of several, that Watson 
“had come to Charleston with one delegate in the 
Lower House, a check book, and a fountain pen.” 


WATSON AS A FINANCIER 


ATSON isa multimillionaire. His home is in Bal- 

timore. He has a country residence and horse stud 
in West Virginia. His father was one of the first big 
coal operators in West Virginia. Watson, in the past, 
was a Democrat when the party was tractable, and a 
Republican when it was stubborn. He supported Mc- 
Kinley in 1896. He employs 15,000 men, of whom 
10,000 are foreign-born, and he has periodically helped 
the local Republican majority in his coal regions as an 
insurance against labor troubles, and in order to con- 
trol the machinery of law. He is a consistent believer 
in political insurance. He subscribed $5,000 to the 
Democratic national ticket, though his Consolidation 
Coal Company was one of the “trusts” against which 
the Democratic Campaign Book of 1912 specifically in- 
veighed. Fifty-two per cent of the stock of this com- 
pany is, or was recently, owned by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. The Consolidation Coal Company, a giant 
combine, whose electric advertising signs may be seen 
flashing at night across New York Harbor, owns the 
majority of the stock of the Metropolitan Coal Com 
pany of Boston, which latter company is engaged in the 
retail trade throughout New England. It also owns 
a majority of the stock of the Somerset Coal Company 
and of the Fairmont Coal Company, which latter com 
pany again controls the Clarksburg Fuel Company 
The Fairmont Coal Company owns the Northwestern 
Fuel Company, which sells coal and coke at Chicago 
and in the lacustrine region to the north of Chicago. 

The Pittsburgh & Fairmont Fuel Company was an in- 
dependent company. It sold its coal through the Fair- 
mont Coal Company, and had the use of certain cars 
owned by Watson’s company. Watson notified the 
Pittsburgh company that it would have to seek some 
other outlet for its product. The Pittsburgh company 
had no other outlet, and without large expense could 
not get one. This Watson knew. According to a re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Commission, it was 
practically compelled to turn a majority of its stock 
over to Watson’s company at a nominal sum, al 
though it was shipping at the time three hundred 
thousand tons of coal a year. It received a dollar 
a share for its stock. 

When Watson had secured control of the Pitts 
burgh company, he turned his attention to the 
Southern Coal and Transportation Company, which 
owned forty-eight hundred acres of 
coal lands in West Virginia. This last 
company could not sell its coal because 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was 
always short of cars for its particular 
use. B. F. Berry, the president of the 
company, finally signed a contract to 
sell its entire capital stock and bonds 
to C. W. Watson and J. H. Wheel 
wright, the president and vice president 
respectively of the Consolidation Coal 
Company. Immediately after the pur 
chase, Watson and Wheelwright sold 
half of the stock of the Southern Coal 
and Transportation Company and all of 
its bonds to the Consolidation Coal 
Company for $25,000 more than they 
had paid for the entire stock and 
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bonds. The Southern Coal and Transportation Com- 
pany had about $500,000 invested in its property, and 
sold out to Watson and Wheelwright at aloss. What- 
ever the reader may think of these transactions, there 
are plain-spoken citizens in West Virginia who do 
not hesitate to speak of them as criminal. 

Any court of equity might rightfully hold that 
these officials were the trustees of their stockholders 
and were not entitled to these great commissions, 
even though their conduct in acquiring the prop- 
erties was risky enough to justify them. 

About the first -of 
May, 1906, and during 

the progress of the investi- 
gation which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 
was directed by Congress 
to make, the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company 
sold, or pretended to seli, 
its stock in the Consolida- 
tion Coal Company to a 
syndicate composed of 
Watson, Wheelwright, and 
others. This sale was in- 
tended to evade the pro- 
visions of the Hepburn 
Act. Under the terms of 
sale, the purchase money 
can be paid off without 
any expenditure on the 
part of the purchasers, the annual stock dividends from 
the company amounting to more than the annual pay- 
ments of the purchasers. There is a distinct prohibition 
against the full purchase price being paid in less than 
thirty years, and there is no personal liability on the 
part of the purchasers for the payment of the deferred 
purchase money. Meanwhile, all coal handled by the 
Consolidation Coal Company is to be shipped over the 
3altimore & Ohio at transportation rates which it is 
presumed the railroad company may arbitrarily fix. 

In its report, transmitted to Congress on January 25. 
1907, the Interstate Commerce Commission pointed out 
that during the period of most remarkable growth in 
coal tonnage on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad some 
independent coal operators were compelled to dispose 
of their plants at a loss because they were unable to get 
cars; that other persons, desiring to become shippers, 
were subjected to serious discouragements, “that being 
the policy of the road’; while the Consolidation Coal 
Company and its subsidiary companies, in which the 
Baltimore & Ohio owned fifty-two per cent of the stock, 
increased, developed, and expanded. 





Senator Clarence W. Watson 


CHILTON SHORT IN HIS ACCOUNTS 


AVING glanced at Watson’s business methods, let 

us follow him and his political partner into still 
more unsavory political careers. After Watson had 
seized the properties of his competitors, he decided to go 
to the United States Senate. Elkins had been a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate; 
he would aspire to his place. That was a useful vantage 
ground for one who mined and transported coal on so 
large a scale. He was a stranger to most of the people 
of West Virginia, though well known to the people 
of Baltimore as a long-time resident of that city. His 
campaign was opened by a laudatory article setting 
forth his candidacy, sent out to many newspapers, 
inclosed in an envelope stamped: “General Offices 

of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.” Baltimore 

f their stationery 


) & Ohio officials claim that the use of 
was unauthorized and unknown to them 


The Senatorship to be filled was in succession to 
Senator Nathan B. Scott. But shortly 
after the Legislature met, Stephen B. 
Elkins died, leaving a short term also 
to be filled. Chilton, adroit and ambi- 
dextrous, entered into a combination 


with Watson, whereby Watson was to 
finance the campaign, and Chilton was 
to conduct it 

Chilton was a corporation lawyer 
and lobbyist His firm was Chilton, 
MacCorkle & Chilton. They are at- 
torneys in West Virginia for Standard 
Oil interests, the Bell Telephone, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
the Pullman Palace Car Company, and 
other corporations, local and interstate 
Their office is at Charleston, the capi- 
tal, in the southern part of the State. 
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Chilton’s partner, former Governor W. A. MacCorkle, 
was one of those who took part at the Baltimore Conven- 
tion against Bryan’s resolution demanding the exclusion 
of Thomas F. Ryan and August Belmont as delegates. 
MacCorkle told the convention that Bryan's resolution 
was “foolish and senseless.’ He was hissed shortly 
after at the West Virginia Democratic State Conven- 
tion at Huntington. While Governor, MacCorkle op- 
posed a tax against the Pullman Company, though he 
had recommended such a tax to the previous Legisla- 
ture. After his retirement as Governor he became at- 
torney for the Pullman Company. As Governor, he 
appointed Chilton Secretary of West Virginia At the 
end of his term as Secretary of State Senator Chilton’s 
accounts were short some $28,000. The exact amount 
could not be ascertained by the accountant. To avoid 
prosecution, Chilton covered the amount mentioned into 
the State treasury. 

Some idea of the rumors and the atmosphere in 
Charleston prior to the legislative caucus that nomi- 
nated Watson and Chilton may be gathered from a 
letter written from Charleston at the time by a reliable 
citizen of West Virginia: 


Watson, the Standard oil and gas companies, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
Railroad Companies are maintaining an immense lobby. 
We have positive information that $150,000 was ex- 
pressed here last week for the purpose of corrupting 
the delegates. This information comes direct from such 
sources as render it absolutely reliable. Evidence 


been approached: one offered $5,000, one $2,500, one to 
make his own figures, and one Senator offered $10,000 
and the attorneyship for the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, Watson’s company. 


Senator R. F. Kidd was the oldest Senator in point of 
service, and one of the ablest. He was selected by the 
McGraw forces as their caucus leader, and so acted 
until he switched and, by his vote, nominated Watson. 


“PULLING LEGS” 


IDD’S betrayal of McGraw was not the only one. 

The son of another member of the Legislature called 
his father on the long-distance phone just before the 
caucus ballot, and thereupon that member changed his 
vote. The son, who was not a four-figure man, later 
cashed a check for $4,000. 

Dr. Martin, a dentist and a friend of a member of the 
Legislature from Wetzel County, went down to the 
State capital, and, after the first week of the session, 
returned and deposited $500 in gold certificates in his 
home bank. “Pulling teeth must be pretty good down at 
Charleston, Doc,” banteringly said the cashier. “I’m 
not pulling teeth at Charleston,” promptly answered the 
dentist; “I’m pulling legs’—and his veracity in this re- 
spect has never been questioned by the dentist’s neighbors. 

The Democratic caucus met on the night of January 
18, to1t. After several ballots Watson was declared 
to be the choice of the caucus for the short term. He 
was nominated by one vote. Chilton was nominated 
by a majority of two votes for the long term. 


gates. On the afternoon of the caucus, in the pres- 
ence of Judge W. G. Bennett of Lewis County and 
John J. Davis, a lawyer of long and honorable stand- 
ing, father of John W. Davis, present Congressman 
from West Virginia, Shock made and reduced to 
writing a statement setting forth that one Hamrick 
of Clay County came to him in the Washington Hotel 
at Charleston, on the same day on which his statement 
was made, and gave him $i,ooo in $20 bills, and agreed 
to pay him $1,500 additional to vote for Chilton and 
Watson. Shock had with him the $1,000, and the bills 
were counted in his presence by the gentlemen named 
and by Senator Fisher of Braxton County. ‘Shock said 
he had been approached several days previously by a 
man by the name of Supler from Clarksburg, near 
Watson’s country home, in relation to the purchase of 
his vote, and that he had communicated this fact at the 
time to Judge Bennett and others, and had been ad- 
vised to follow the matter up and see what would come 
of it. This was corroborated by Judge Bennett. Shock 
said that Supler told him that Sam Stephenson of 
Charleston was to furnish the money. Shock had re- 
ported these approaches to his roommate at the time 
they were made. Shock was to vote for every motion 
made by ex-Governor MacCorkle, Chilton’s partner, 
who was a member of the State Senate at the time, 
and for Watson and Chilton on every ballot. If the 
ballot was secret he was to show his prepared ballot 
to MacCorkle or to some other trusted supporter of 
Watson and Chilton. 


Persistent rumors were in the air. There were stories 

















has come to light indicating that four delegates have L. J. Shock was a member of the House of Dele- of men paying off debts, of legislative members sending 
Concluded on page 20 
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Collier’s 
The Selection from the Great Universities of the South for the Season of 1912 


HE season of 1912 in Dixieland 
was remarkable for the small 


All-Southern 








By NATHAN P. 


Football 


STAUFFER 





Team 


Fresh from the 
Vanderbilt went 


Virginia triumph, 
1,000 miles to chal- 





number of injuries; for the de- 


lenge Harvard. All Southern sympa- 





feat of Vanderbilt, Dixie’s 1911 cham- 
pion, by Harvard; for the elimination 
of intersectional boundaries; for the 
absence of place kicks and the less- 
ened number of forward passes; and 
for an undecided championship. The 
new rules eliminated all serious in- 
juries, and the South, therefore, up- 
holds the new rules emphatically. With 
the entrance of Texas into Southern 
intercollegiate ranks, through its meet- 
ing with Mississippi and Louisiana Uni- 
versities, and with Virginia battling on 
Vanderbilt's field, we find breaks all 
along the intersectional boundaries 
For many years the football public 
has been confused while trying to un 
ravel the boundary lines of these vari 


End, 
Tackle, 
Guard, 
Center, 
Guard, 
Tackle, 
End, 
Quarter, 


Full Back 








Half Back, Vande Graaff 
Half Back, Hardage 


FIRST ELEVEN 


Gillem E. Brown 


of Sewanee 


SECOND ELEVEN 
of Vanderbilt 


thizers hoped Vanderbilt would extend 
Harvard's resources to the limit, many 
believing the fast-playing Southerners 
could win, but, alas, their hopes were 


T. Brown “ Vanderbilt Bowler “ Texas A. & M. vain. A comparison of Harvard's 

Burns “ Auburn Peacock " Georgia Vanderbilt and Yale games proves 

‘ i ea , that the Crimson defeated Vanderbilt 

Adams Mississippi Morgan Vanderbilt with two regulars and nine sub- 

Lambert Texas Carter Virginia stitutes. Auburn husbanded its re- 

Barker * Mississippi Lamb “Auburn sources through the Florida, Missis- 

‘ ‘ sippi, Louisiana, and South Carolina 
Robinson “ Auburn Montgomery “ Texas PI recone: sing : 

ms Clemson victories, hoping to win the 

Costello Georgetown Kern Texas A. G M. laurel crown from Vanderbilt, and suc- 


“ Alabama Newell ’ 
* Vanderbilt McWhorter 
, Reule “A. & M. Miss. Vesmirovsky 


Auburn 
Georgia 
Texas A. & M. 


The score was 7 to 7. 
Auburn found it had 
strength of Georgia, 
which, although beaten earlier in the 
season by Vanderbilt 46 to o, presented 


ceeded in tying. 
Five days later 
overlooked the 














ous Southern associations. The South 
Atlantic group of colleges, owing to 
proximity, has received most attention from the North- 
ern papers. Virginia, Georgetown, Washington, D.C., and 
North Carolina and West Virginia are the leaders in 
this league. A much larger association is that known as 
the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association, with 
twenty-some colleges from the States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, and Florida 
paratively unknown beyond the confines of these States 
Still less is heard in 


Mississippi, Tennessee, 


Its games and scores are com- 


easily defeated Tulane 41 to 0, and trounced Mississippi 
A. and M. 41 points, while Auburn, after tying Vander- 
bilt, could barely twist out of Mississippi A. and M.’s 
grasp by one touchdown. Vanderbilt and Auburn will 
not meet Texas to decide, but comparison favors Texas. 
Vanderbilt, 1911 champion S. I. A. A., blessed with the 
best preparatory school talent and a large number of 
experienced players, was expected to retain its laurels 





the East, North, of 
extreme West of the 
large territory around 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
wherein Texas colleges 
have 
tion, 

In the first year thes 
boundaries 


r 


another 


associa 





e broke of the South Atlantic, 
a confusion arises over 1911-12) could barely 
a champion \ppar nose out Virginia by 
ently Texas A. and M.. thre: points After 
Vanderbilt, Auburn seeing them play, I be- 
Georgia, Ge W lieve Vanderbilt is at 
Virginia, and Sewane Van de Graaff Hardage least three touchdowns Reule 
are the leaders exas Half Back Half Back superior to Georgetown. Full Back 





a Thanksgiving 12 to 6 defeat to its 
ancient rival. On the same day Van- 
derbilt buried the clawing Sewanee Tigers 16 to o. 

The choice of players for the All-Southern team is 
a difficult task. For center, Adams (Mississippi), with his 
6 feet 2 inches and 185 pounds of brawn, leads the field 
Morgan (Vanderbilt), another giant of 6 feet 2 inches, 
unfortunately was handicapped by illness. Henderson 
(Georgia), another giant, was the bulwark of his team. 

Among the falls 
of Auburn and with 


choice 


guards, first 
Lambert of 


upon Burns 
Pe act ck of 


Georgia and Carter of 


Te Xa5, 





in 1912. Overconfidence and too ambitious a schedule 
proved Vanderbilt's un- 
doing. After a lapse 

= of many years, Van- 

nm ® derbilt in 1912 met Vir- 

> imal ginia, and for the first 





time defeated the Char- 
lotteville team by two 
touchdowns —w hile 
Georgetown(champions 





Virginia as the respec- 

tive second choice 
Good 

plentiful 


SISSIPp1 ) 


tackles were 
Barker ( Mis- 
displayed a 
marked advance over 
his 1911 form, and gave 
a fine exhibition against 
Vanderbilt, saving Mis- 


Sissippi many points by 











his great defense. 
Brown (Vanderbilt) 
was a fine tackle, and 
Lamb of Auburn was 
Costello another good tackle. So 
Quarter was Bowler of Texas 


13 ( Concluded on page 20 
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men still 
living who ~ en Te 
remember how nearly wf | 


Cleveland's first ad- 
ministration was 
wrecked by the busi- pin, 
ness of bestowing | | 
patronage. The time 
consumed in listening 
to recommendations 
from influential back- CALIFORNIA 
ers, the strain of re- | 
fusing requests from 
personal friends and 
party leaders, and the | 
resentments _ that 
grew out of disap- 
pointment were al- 
most too much for 
even Cleveland's 












COMMENT ON CGCONGRE S 


By MARK SULLIVAN 
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ritory, constituents, and 
conditions. What makes 
me impatient is that you 
gentlemen who live and 
think in New York City 
and Washington fail to 
realize the actual condi- 
tions which those of us 
who are out in the coun- 
try and among the peo- 
ple must consider.” 
Mark the familiar 
phrases: “Personally, 
/ am a free trader 


r * spaEeA 2 ~ rennessee é but—”’ “We are in 

a a 2¢ a peculiar position, 
ay | ae f | esonen vhich demands con 
aes wg | pee sideration.” —_ EEvery- 


TEXAS 


LOUISIANA 


body is in “a peculiar 
position’; everybody 
“demands  considera- 
tion.” Winfield Scott 
Hancock, when he 


FLORIDA 











strong physique and 
stolid brain. It is a 
common delusion 
that all this has been put into the class 
of things that never can happen again 
by the extension of the merit system 
in the civil service. Those who _ hold 
this comfortable hope about Wilson’s good 
fortune fail to remember that the very 
great increase of Federal functions has 
much more than balanced the growth of 
the merit system. As a matter of fact, 
Wilson will have more offices to fill than 
Cleveland had. The aggregate yearly pay 
of the jobs at his disposal is more than 
thirty million dollars. The business of dis 
tributing these to the party workers who 
will clamor for them will cause Mr. Wil 
son infinitely more vexation and endanger 
his Administration much more than the big 
questions of statesmanship. 


One Thing to Do 


I ‘HERE is one easy but most valuable 
service by which every Democrat in 
the ranks can help to make Wilson’s Ad- 


ministration successful: to ask for no job, 
either for himself or for any one else. 


The Jobs 
RESIDENT TAFT, during October, 
put about fifty thousand fourth-class 
postmasters in the civil service. That is 
to say, he made the tenure of the present 
postmasters permanent, so that the Demo 
crats cannot hope to oust the Republicans 
and take the jobs for themselves after the 
fourth of March. A good many Demo- 


crats, including some Congressmen, are 


now protesting that Wilson ought to re 
scind this order. In doing so they are not 
only faithless to Wilson but blind to thei 
own best interests. Thoughtful persons 
know that the fourth-class post offices ought 
to be in the civil service, and Wilson’s pres 
tige among the earnest independent voters, 
who form so large a part of his following, 
could hardly withstand the shock of a re 
versal of Taft’s order. Moreover, in th 
long run, a Congressman never gets any 
thing out of the patronage at his disposal 
except embarrassment and troubk \s a 
rule, for every follower who is given an 
office, two are disappointed and go home 


to nurse their resentment until the next 











The Republican party in the fifty-sixth year of its age 


election. If every member were completely 
relieved from the solicitation of favors for 
his district, both private favors in the shape 
of jobs and public favors in the shape of 
Federal buildings and river and harbor 1m- 
provements, no other single thing would so 
enhance the dignity and efficiency of Con- 
gress. Men who should be giving their 
time to the study of public business are 
kept running errands. The less scrupulous 
trade their vote on such important meas 
ures as the tariff in return for patronage 
Men of sensitive self-respect will remain 
out of public life rather than endure the 
humiliations and make the alliances they 
must make in order to get patronage for 
their district. To be sure, Taft's order is 
exceedingly disagreeable to the South. Re 
publican postmasters, who are frequently 
carpetbaggers and almost always alien to 
the prevailing sentiments of their commu 
nities, are fastened for life on the South 
ern towns and villages by an order issued 
during the closing hours of probably the 
last Republican Administration of the pres 
ent generation. But it is better to endure 
this than invite the consequences of change. 


This Tells the Story 


HE following letter was written by a 
Democratic editor in the southwest 
ern part of Virginia: 


In this section we are in a peculiar position 
which demands consideration. In fourteen coun 
ties of southwestern Virginia we have blue grass 

magnificent country for stock raising. We pro 
duce the finest kind of export cattle on land 
worth from $50 to $200 an acré \n acre will 


feed a steer. Our people are very sensitive on 


the subject of opening our markets to foreign 
meats. Personally ] am a free trader. but I real 
ize we must approach free trade gradually; that 
if the Democratic party causes any shock or ruin 

distress to any considerable number of people 
it will be set back another twenty or thirty years 

“It is the same way about lumber. Here, as 11 
North Carolina, we are just opening up grt 
stretches of timber land, which the ywwners Cal 
ried for years without a dollar of return. The 
opening of the timber lands means not only profit 
for the owners and addition to the available agri 
cultural territory, but employment for large num 
bers of farm hands in tl etter paid work of 
hauling, chopping, sawmills, ete 

“We cannot judge too rigidly or hold to too 
strict account Democrats who represent such ter 


was a Democratic 
candidate for Presi 
dent, was laughed 
at from Maine to California because he 
said “The tariff is a local issue” In the 
letter of this Democratic editor, undoubt- 
edly honest, is to be seen vividly the rock 
which menaces the Democratic party. 


Discriminating Communities 
| Do “AILED study of the results of the 

recent election give pleasing evidence 
of the discrimination and power with which 
the independent voter has achieved impor 
tant results. Lowa went for Wilson by over 
22,000, but elected a Legislature heavily 
committed to the reelection of the present 
Republican Senator, Kenyon, whose defeat 
would have been a calamity. Nebraska 
went for Wilson by 37,000, but elected, 
United States Senator, the Progressive, 
Norris, who is entitled, more than any other 
one man, to go down in history as the man 
who defeated Cannon. In California the 
First Congressional District gave Wilson a 
majority of about 8,000, but at the same 
time reelected Congressman Kent with a 
majority of about 1,850. Kent is in the 
present Congress as a Republican; for re 
election he ran as a progressive, not as a 
member of the Progressive party but as a 
progressive with a small p. In the new 
Congress he will be without party affilia 
tions, which is consistent with his record 
and gives him that freedom from obligation 


and opportunity for independence which he 


himself would most desire. 


Democratic for the First Time 


a. there any other candidates for the 
unusual distinction pointed out in the 
following letter: 


“EprItok COLLIER’S 
“You cite that the Twelfth District of Michi 
gan, which has never before failed to elect a 
Republican, this time elected a Progressive 
“Permit me to invite your attention to th 
result in the Third District of Iowa. Dave Hen 
derson’s old ‘Monkey Wrench District,’ which 


never be fore faile d to elect a Re publican to Con 
gress, this time elected a Democrat. That's going 
some CHARI C. QUIGLEY 


[he unsophisticated may not understand 
that “Monkey Wrench” refers to the shap 
of the district which was thus gerryman 
dered so as to be safely Republican. 
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A Christmas Story 
By NEITH BOYCE 


Illustrated by Worth Brehm 


IDE by side, on a bench in the waiting room of 
the big station in the heart of the city, sat a 
pretty and a boy of ten. The 
young woman was dressed in a smartly fitting cloth 
suit and gay little hat, and a luxurious fur muff and 
scarf lay beside her on the seat, together with a small 
hand bag and a large lunch box. The boy very 
plainly and cheaply, though warmly, clothed. One hand, 
mitten, 


young woman 


Was 


in a red worsted rested on a straw suit 


which contained his entire worldly possessions 


Case, 


The two had come early, for if they missed the train 
for which they were waiting they could not 
their destination that day, and was important that 
tl was so important, in fact, that 


reach 


vey should do so. It 


{ young woman had made a considerable sa 


the pretty 
rifice to that end 
Miss Wetherbee,” the 


said to her the day before, “but 


“T hate to ask you to do it, 


superintendent had 


you know how it is at this time of year—everybody 
has their Christmas plans. I don’t doubt you have, 


too, and it’s hard, for you'll have to stay over the day 


up there so as to make the necessary inquiries. You 
understand that when people ask for a child of this 
age we have to be very careful, as they may want them 
for the work they can get out of them. Now these 


people make such a special point of the boy’s getting 
there for Christmas that I want to manage it if possi- 


ble. You see, it will be a more cheerful beginning for 


him, and as he has already been sent back from two 
places—” 
Miss Wetherbee had hesitated But in a moment 


she had said quietly: “I'll do it.” 
holiday bound, het 


first 


Now, as she sat 
watching the rushing crowds, face 
was soberly wistful. For the 
home—the 
the big house under the New 
ful turmoil, the 
bors, old friends, the 
ing, the dinner, the dance 
Swiftly she dried het 
But he had not noticed. | He 
him. His small figure was tensely quiet, 
his mouth firmly closed He had not asked a single 
Miss Wetherbee reflected that for a troubl 
had been little trouble 
comparison other of het 


time she would miss 


a Christmas at gathering of the clans in 


England elms—the joy 


streaming in and out of guests, neigh 


big tree glittering up to the ceil 


eyes, glancing at Gregory 


was busy observing the 


scene about 


question 


some boy—so reputed—he very 


to her, especially in with 


More tha 


work as a humbk 


charges n once,-in the course of her year’s 


substitute for the by no means 


infallible stork, she had paced the floor of this sam«¢ 
station with a baby in arms loudly wailing. Gregor) 
showed no such crude egotism. He had been dis« 
plined by ten years of an institution 

which they were waiting, 


| HE announcement for 


moaned out by the invisible 
Miss Wetherbee from her reveri 
“Our train, Gregory,” she said gently 
The boy started. Without a word he stoo 


megaphone, roused 


his suit case, and followed her 
People were crowding into the day coach Miss 
Wetherbee put Gregory into an aisle seat, with a 


He was, she 
st od 
had asked 


cake of chocolate and a boys’ magazine 
lad been told, 
school. The px 


t 


fond of reading, and well in 


ople to whom hi 


was going 


tor “a smart boy,’ but whether Gregory’s kind of 


que S 
Massachusetts 


usly triec 


smartness would suit them was, of vuurse, the 


n the sub 
difficulties witl 


he neighbors cket fruit trees, and iildren n 


ne snowy 





te him th, o] 
Sound, he m« nodded in. silen 
she gaye up her at + 4 oie. ot 


| 1 
head and 


eyes and tl print page p 
P gente: , ; ; , 
ne big hall a 1 the bustle of arrival 
greetings, 


Masses 


She had closed her eyes, the better to se and to 
With a long sigh she opened them and looked 


fixedly at had the city 


hear 
Gregory—at his cheek, which 


pallor; at his narrow shoulders, tightly buttoned in a 
jacket that, though new, did not fit him very well. The 

even the 
went forth 
But Gregory had been given a green 
necktie, and Miss Wetherbee knew in her soul that he 
would have preferred red. She had grown up with a 
large number of brothers, and they all had preferred 
red ties. But Gregory, of course, had to take what he 


What he 


tery, never having been much inquired into 


institution always dressed its wards neatly 
had pink or blue ribbons when they 


to try their fates 


babies 


could get woud like was, after all, a mys 
She said to him suddenly 
“Gregory, you didn't like those 


you to, did you?” 


other places they sent 


He answered, with a shy movement of his shoulders: 


‘No, there there.” 


wasn't anything to do 


“You don’t know what a real farm is like. There'll 
ve animals—horses and cows—and perhaps you can have 


some rabbits, and a dog that you can feed and take 


around with you.” 

WREGORY without looking at her 
\nd she could feel the small soul of him shrinking 

from any touch, 

recollections of the 


wriggled slightly 


with 
about 


uneasily preoccupied perhaps 
past and misgivings 
He was not going to commit himself as 
would like. Miss Wetherbee looked at him 
pensively and forbore to him After all, she 


knew no more of what was awaiting him than he did, 


vague 
the future 
to what he 


press 


and it was no use drawing rosy pictures which might 


not be realized. She would have liked to say some- 
thing to divert his mind, but nothing suggested itself 
at the moment He reminded her of a small hermit 


The engine shrieked and groaned and clanked and slowly 
‘*Only twenty minutes 


got into motion again. 
more now, Gregory,’’ said Miss Wetherbee 
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By the time they had eaten all the sandwiches and 
Miss Wetherbee felt that the hermit 
edging out of its shell; or, rather, for Gregory 
not a crablike boy, it was as though 
wild had half 
fidence, looking at her speculatively with its big bright 
to scurry again at the first move. 
rest of the apples in your suit case,” said 
Miss Wetherbee when she had cleared away the crumbs 
and papers 


crab 
Was 
Was Te¢ ally 


timid 


some 


furry creature been won to con- 


“Put the 


G REGORY opened his suit case and put the apples in. 
Miss Wetherbee had noticed that this ancient straw 
receptacle seemed already strained to bursting, and she 
now saw that it contained, besides some clothes, a couple 
f books, a bundle of newspaper comic supplements, a 
wooden boat, a baseball, several empty glass bottles and 
pieces of wood, and a mass of parti-colored string—the 
iccumulated treasures of Gregory’s youth 

hey had to change cars several times, and once to 
wait for an hour at a junction. Each succeeding train 
was emptier, slower, and more full of coal dust than 
the last, and the last one of all was very cold. By now 
the short. winter afternoon was nearly gone. They were 
limbing slowly, with much puffing and blowing of the 
id engine, up into the high hills, covered by an almost 
unbroken sheet of snow. The outlook from the grimy 
beautiful, but Miss Wetherbee shiv 
ered in her furs and Gregory in his overcoat. In the 
single passenger car was a merry party—father, mother, 
and six children—going back, so they told Miss Weth 
to the old home for Christmas. The two boys 
made overtures to the solemn Gregory, and they raced 
up and down the aisle; 
he conductor lounged by the stove and joined in the 
cheerful the last 
these people 
were received with 
welcome; and_ the 
helped to transport 
baggage to the 


windows was very 


erbee > 


the four girls sang lively songs; 
Then, at 
tion but one, all 
got out and 
shouts of 
conductor 
their 


chatter of the elders sta- 


two big 
waiting sleighs and waved them 
farewell, and then came leisurely 
back and shouted “A// aboard.” 
And the engine and 
groaned and clanked and slowly 
got into motion again 
“Only twenty minutes 
now, Gregory,” 
W etherbee 
Gregory nodded soberly. 


shrieked 


more 


Miss 


said 


SUNSET of 
purple flamed the 
hills. The conductor 
slamming the door 
stamping his feet, and lit 
lamp in the 


scarlet and 


over 





snowy 
came. in, 
and 
the swinging oil 
middle of the cat 
“Fine 
must be 


weather— 


pretty close to 


Christmas 


zero,” 


he said amiably. “Next station's 
yours.” 

“Don’t you want to eat an 
apple before we get off, 
Gregory?” asked Miss Wether- 
bee. “We have a pretty long 
drive still.’ 

Gregory shook his head and 
said he wasn't hungry 

“[ thought boys were always 
hungry,” said Miss Wetherbee 


with an attempt at lightness 





Gregory did not respond 

He was visibly nervous Che 

last twenty minutes seemed end 

less. They were both tired and 

Id. The car rocked roughly 

The ¢ il lat ip sm iked and swung, send ne flicke ring 

lights and 1adows over the rows of empty seats 

Miss Wetherbee stretched her cramped muscles and 
tamped her feet She wanted to say something re 
1 1g nsteat he fel ha shared Gregory's 
Yes, he was frightened, and so was she, now 

id of their journey was in sight The end 
eginning f Gregory. Once more | wa 

1 f a strange fam and perhaps 

or n and perhaps he wouldn This rather 

pl 2 no ike to ! \fter a I 1 

f his es ey mig want 
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defensive more than ever now that the moment of meet- 
ing was at hand. He shrank into a corner 
staring out of the blank window 

“King-ston!” shouted the conductor as the engine 
slowed down and whistled. He flung open the door, 
and the car, sliding and clanking, came to a stop 

“Here we are!” cried Miss Wetherbee with choking 
cheerfulness. 

She took her bag and Gregory followed with his 
suit case. They stepped out upon an empty snowy plat 
form. A keen, pure wind was blowing from the white 
summits above them. The sky was still faintly col 
red with the sunset red, but it was almost dark. | 
twinkled from a few buildings near by. There was no 


»f the seat, 


yne in sight 

“Expectin’ somebody to meet ye?” asked the cot 
ductor kindly. “Or did ye count on gittin’ a sleigh? 
Too cold to wait here—better go over there to Hol- 
comb’s store, mebbe they can tell ye.” 


} 
1 


CROSS the puffing of the wheezy engine came a 
silver tingle of sleigh bells, distant up the deep-fur- 
rowed snowy road that wound into the deeper shadow 
of the hills. 
“Somebody comin’—guess it’s your folks—well, good- 
by.” said the conductor heartily. “All aboard—” 
“The engine, with a shrill scream, pulled out into the 
twilight. 
“I think we'd better wait here a few minutes—Mr. 
Bassett was to meet 
us,” said Miss Wether- 


sleigh stopped suddenly. Half dazed, she found he-- 
self stumbling up the steps of the house. In the open 
door stood a tall woman, who welcomed her and then 
Gregory in a deep, quiet, bass voice, with a firm hand 
shake. The room into which she led them seemed a 
blaze of light. A roaring fire burned in an open stove, 
and two pink-shaded lamps stood on the table. 

“Take off your wraps now,” said the bass voice 
“You must be about frozen—and starved, too. Supper’s 
ready as soon as father puts up the team—he always 
will do that himself. Would you like to go up to your 
rooms first?” 


!” said 


“Yes, please; we're covered with coal dust 
Miss Wetherbee 

The tall old woman—she had gray hair and blue 
eyes, and wore a blue dress and a large white 
apron—smiled down at her, and led the way up the 
steep, narrow stairs. In the hall above another stove 
burned. Four small white bedrooms opened off the hall. 

“If you'll leave your doors open you'll be plenty 
warm,” said Mrs. Bassett. “There’s nobody else up 
here. Father an’ | sleep downstairs. You'll find warm 
water in your pitchers.” She hesitated a moment at the 
door of the boy’s room after lighting his candle. “Can 
I help you, Gregory?” she asked. 

“No,” said Gregory, shyly. 

Before they were ready there was a clatter at the 
door below, and it opened to let in a great waft of 
cold air and a cheerful shout and stamping of feet and 


At this stroke of wit Gregory, with his mouth full 
of chicken, laughed outright and nearly choked. It was 
the first time Miss Wetherbee had heard him laugh. 

Mrs. Bassett said placidly: 

‘Well, I’ve raised six boys, but I’ve about given up 
this one,” nodding at her husband. “I guess he’]] never 
grow up. 

“Never you mind,” said Mr. Bassett, “I’ve got some- 
body to hang up my stockin’ with now. Me an’ Towser 
have had a pretty lonesome time of it lately, bein’ the 
mly young things round the farm, unless you count 
the live stock. But cheer up, Towser! there’s three of 
us now!” 

The dog, a shaggy-haired terrier, looked up at Mr 
Bassett and thumped the floor heavily with his tail 
Hearing his name, he sat up solemnly, with his fore- 
paws in the air. Mr. Bassett put a bit of biscuit on his 
nose and counted: “One—two—three—go!” The dog 
tossed the biscuit up, caught it in his mouth, and swal- 
lowed it. Gregory laughed again. 


RS. BASSETT watched him with her calm blue 
eyes. Turning to Miss Wetherbee, she said in 
her deep voice: 

“It didn’t seem as if we could go through another 
Christmas without a boy in the house. When you've 
had six clattering an’ whistling about, in an’ out, mother 
this an’ mother that, you just can’t settle down to live 
in an empty house. The last one was married ’a year 

ago an’ went to Cali- 
fornia. That’s the 








bee, shivering. 
Gregory said nothing 
They waited while i 
the chime of the bells 
grew louder out of the 
darkness, approaching 
fast, tinkling, silver 
sweet, the song of the 
crisp, pure winter | 
night. t 
\ two-horse sleigh j 
dashed out into the 
open space and pulled 
up beside the platform 
with a loud “Whoa, 
boy!’ and a clash of 
the bells over the | 
smoking horses A 
stout figure in a furry 
coat and cap leaped 
out, holding the reins 
in one ‘hand, peering 
through the dusk. 
“You're my _ folks, 
ain't ye?” cried the big 
voice. “My name's 
Bassett. Yes, yes! I 
started time enough, 
only I had to break a 
road—drifts four feet 








d eep some places! 
Still, I thought I'd ‘a’ 
got here before the i 











worst of it, they all 
live so far away. I’ve 
got grandchildren, but 
I scarcely ever see ’em. 
And this year, it so 
happens, that not one 
of ’em could come. 
I’m obliged to you for 
bringin’ Gregory to 
us. It’s a long jour- 
ney. You're younger 
than I thought you 
would be. Why, you 
ain't but a girl your- 
self!” } 
“Well, mother, 
what’s the harm of 
that?” chirruped Mr. 
Bassett. “I like her all 
the better for it. Give 
us another cup of 
coffee. And I guess 
Gregory’ll take another 
glass of milk. Have 
some more cake, son?” 
Gregory shook his 
head. He _ had eaten 
his fill, The warmth 
of the room after the 
long ride overcame 
him. His eyelids flut- 
tered drowsily. Now 
and then he opened his 

















train—she’s gen’rally 
some late—but, of 
course, the old girl had to be on time to-day, an’ I 
heard her whistle a piece up the road. But jump in, 
jump in! You must be half froze! You're Miss—Miss 
—there, if I ain't forgot your name in the telegram!” 

A fur-mittened hand seized Miss Wetherbee’s and 
helped her into the sleigh. 

“And here’s Gregory! 
the hearty voice 


Boy, I’m glad to see ye!” said 
“In you go!” 

They settled into one buffalo robe and another was 
flung up over them and carefully tucked in 

“You'll find some hot bricks—that is, they was hot—for 
your feet,” shouted Mr. Bassett as he climbed to his seat 
“Now, I'll just put along. The old lady'll be hangin’ 
out of the window, lookin’ for us. She wanted to start 





me off an hour before I come, but, says I, don’t vou 
worry, /’/l get there on time. Cuddle down in there, it's 
some cold, an’ we've got pretty near an hour’s drive—’ 
He shouted over his shoulder some further remark 
but the clash of the bells rang out loudly, and the rush 
»f the wind seemed to bite the words from his lips 
The two horses sprang forward at a fast trot that at 
moments broke into a gallop; the sleigh slipped, creak 
ing, over the snow. The road dipped into the shadow 


of the hills and wound upward. The sky above was a 


clear greenish blue, and presently a bright half moon 


J 


rose over the hilltops. The night was white 
luminous and sparkling ’ 


furry robe, with her feet in the straw 


\ 


Miss Wetherbee, nestled under 





hot bricks, fell into a dreamy doze. Once she bestirre 
herself nd asked Gre ire u i 1?” 

Yes iid a sleep vice 

TOW ind t n Bassett turt nou 

Prett rh 1in’t } 1 W 

ng t ng 

The 1 d r 
spread é t rea ‘ ’ 
broken narp | i 1 ) 
tor tl 
of the b 

Miss Weth«e ke : A 
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**Me an’ Towser have had a pretty lonesome time of it 
lately, bein’ the only young things round the 
farm, unless you count the live stock’’ 


a scurrying, barking dog. Mr. Bassett’s loud voice filled 
the house. They went down to find him standing be- 
fore the fire—a short, broad man with a red face, a bush 
1f white beard and hair, and merry eyes 

“Father Christmas!” cried Miss Wetherbee 


hat’s me!” he shouted, jovially. “Got my red suit 





an’ pack in the next room! Come—draw up, folks, 
and eat a bite. Get away, Towser! He won't bite, 
Young 


sonny; he just wants to see what you look like 
] I always like to get next 


ady, you sit here, by me 


) the pretty girls! 


Son, this is your place, t’other side 


me Well, mother! ain’t we going to eat to-night ?” 


M RS. BASSETT came in from the kitchen with a 
4 mokin 
“cy 


S g dish in her hands 
down, all. Stop your nonsense, father,” she said, 
ndulgently. The merry old man seemed like a boy 
beside her, and Gregory contemplated him solemnly 


Gregory had washed his hands and his face as far as 





the ears. His wrists and neck still showed the grime 
f the journey His dark eyes blinked He was 
fascinated by the ippearance and conversation of Mr 
Bassett that he had forgotten his self-consciousness 
“Well, mother!” said the farmer in a tone of d 
int intm " i¢ tucked his napkin under 11S wil 
Gue u 
i had ») ) ( vould i 
nped us th va D ir! Sor 
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eyes and fixed them on 
Mr. Bassett, who filled 
and lit a slimy dark pipe and chattered away about his 
stock—Jerseys, Orpingtons, the colt, etc 

Finally he got up with a clatter and asked for his 
lantern. “Always go the rounds myself last thing,” 
he said, knocking the ashes out of his pipe and running 
his broad, blackened thumb over its glossy bowl 

“Hello, the kid’s asleep!” 

Gregory’s head was tilted uncomfortably against the 
back of his chair. He looked younger with the long 
dark lashes lying on his flushed cheeks. The three 
looked at him for a moment in silence 

“Nice boy,” said Mr 3assett 

“So are all boys,” said Mrs. Bassett calmly, rising 
“T never see a boy that wasn’t nice if you treated him 


right Now we must get him to bed. He’s tired out 


Come, Gregory !” 
“Don't forget to hang up your stockin’, son! called 
Mr. Bassett, putting on his furry coat 


stumbled sleepily up the stairs and Miss 
Wetherbee helped him undress, and fastened a stocking 


to the foot of his bed. By this time his dark eyes were 
wide open 
“Do you want anything else?” she asked 
“No 
“Shall I blow out your candle?” 
“No—I'll blow it out.” 
Will kiss me good night, Gregory? 
He kissed her cheek awkwardly, his slender body 
vid against her arm 
Mrs. Bassett came to the door and said _ gently: 
(y l I oht G FOT i 
Good night e answered 
HEN they went downstairs, and Miss Wetherbee 
és helped Mrs. Bassett to clear the table and wash 
a 
[ have a girl to help me, but she’s gone home for 
Christmas I'll be bound you’ve missed yours holiday 
oming up with the boy It was good of said 
Mrs. Basset How did u happen to do 
Vi W etl erbee ¢ xpl uined, and they talked | ut her 
rk and the children. She told all she knew about 
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THE~-DUMMY 


Another of the Adventures 
of Detective Barney 


By HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


ARNEY COOK entered the operatives’ room of 
the Babbing Bureau twenty minutes late, and 
one of the detectives, at a typewriter desk, said: 

“The chief wants to see you.” 

His tone was ominous. Barney looked up guiltily 
at the clock. 

He had been given a holiday on the previous day and 
told to “rest up” after his exploit in the Catskilis. He 
had taken his rest on the streets, and at the moving 
picture shows. At night he had gone to a vaudeville 
theatre with two of his old “gang.” It had “leaked” to 
them that he was a detective—a fact which should 
have been kept a professional secret. He had been 
posing and strutting in their eyes till after midnight. 
And he had overslept. 

He saw all these damning facts, as the accusing ex- 
planation of his lateness, while he was still confronting 
the face of the ciock. Consequently, he asked the de- 
tective, with a schoolboy air of innocence: “What's he 
want to see me about?” 

He was leading up to a preliminary rehearsal of his 
interview with Babbing. The man paused in his 
typewriting long enough to verify the last word that 
he had written; then he went on again, impatiently ; 
and Barney was left to face Babbing, and the score of 
his delinquencies, with no defense but the open counte- 
nance of virtue. 


E WENT, but he went unconfident. 

He had always been able to invent explanations 
and excuses that would pass muster in the schoolroom; 
and he had had a boy’s contempt for the gullibility of 
his elders; but Babbing had given him more respect for 
adult perspicacity. He could never tell how much 
Babbing knew; and he found it impossible to lie with 
assurance among the covered pitfalls of Babbing’s in- 
quiring silences. 

Of course, he could say that his mother had told 
Mrs. Cooper, next door, that he was working in the 
Babbing Bureau; and Mrs. Cooper had told her son 
“Dummy”; and Dummy had told everybody. And he 
had gone to the vaudeville show to get away from the 
curiosity of the neighborhood. And he was late getting 
down to the office because a bunch of fellows had 
been laying for him outside, and he had hung around, 
inside, waiting for them to go away, and 

Babbing was busy at his desk. He asked, unex 
pectedly: “Who was that you were talking with—on 
the corner—as I came in?” 


It had been “Dummy” Cooper. Barney had to admit 


as much. 
“He's deaf and dumb, is he?” 
Barney hesitated. His story had cast Dummy 


Cooper for the part of village gossip. “Yes, ’r,” he con 
fessed reluctantly 
Babbing looked over his spectacles at him. “You 
can talk—on your fingers—pretty fluently?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
_ "Well, what's the matter?” Babbing asked 
's this Dummy Cooper 2” 
“No one. He’s just the fullah that lives next door 
t us.” 


“Who 


Babbing said, into an office telephone: “Bring: me 
the file on the Hart gang.” He pressed a call button 
to summon his office manager. He remarked, aside to 
Barney : “I don’t know what you're trying to conceal— 
Is it anything important ?” 

“No, sir,” the ingenuous Barney answered. 

“All right. Save yourself the trouble of looking 
So imnocent, then. Sit down.” 


E GREETED the reverend gray hairs of his office 
M Manager with: “Arch, I’ve got an idea for that 
“Meredith disappearance. The woman who kept the 


lodg’ 

rdg ng house at number 125 was a Mrs. Andrews, 
wasnt she?” 

a 5 ” : - ” 

"That, Archibald said, “I have forgotten 

Well, look it up \nd have Billy type her a letter 


on our Wallbridge Chicago letterhead, introducing me 
7 Adam Cook Something like this: ‘Dear Madam 
Cam Siving this letter to an old friend, Mr. Adam 
“ae phir to be in New York for some months 
roome ag and wishes to get _comfortable, private 
for hi or self and son Anything that you can do 
ane will be much appreciated by Yours truly 
t het sign it Charles J. Wallbridge Date 
about ten days And when he’s typing it, 
0 


understand ?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Good. What are we using room 1047 for?” 

“T think it’s disengaged.” 

“Clear it out and fix it up for me as Adam Cook. 
I'll promote that tunneling machine again. Get the 
model in there, and the blue prints, and put Clara in 
charge. Be sure to have everything right, now. I'll 
move in this afternoon, and I expect they'll start to 
check me up right away. We don’t want any holes in 
our cover.” 

“T’ll attend to it.” 

“And have the name painted on the door.” 

A clerk had entered with a file of typewritten re 
ports in a loose-leaf binder. Jabbing had taken it 
while he was still talking to Archibald; and he turned 
over the pages rapidly as he talked. “That’s right,” 
he said. “She’s a Mrs. Josiah Andrews at number 125. 
Go ahead.” 

Archibald went out softly, after the clerk; and Bar- 
ney, having caught something that concerned the name 
of Cook in these preparations for a plant, waited on 
the edge ot his chair in guilty suspense. Babbing con- 
tinued to read. 

“Well, Barney,” he said, still reading, “you'd better 
get it off your mind, hadn’t you?” 

“What ?’ 

“Whatever it is that’s bothering you. I haven’t time 
to put you through the third degree. Come on. Give 
it up.” 

Barney grinned sheepishly 
He knows I’m workin’ here.” 

“And all the rest of your friends, eh?” 

a Ss 

“Huh! You'll meet that on the street some day, 
when you least expect it. Go on” 

Barney balked, silent 

“For instance,” Babbing suggested, “you haven’t told 
me that you didn’t want to give up young Whately 
when you found him at Langston’s. Have you?” He 
swung around in his swivel chair. “Eh?” 

Barney shook his head ' 


“Dummy knows I’m a— 


ABBING rose. “Well,” he said, walking up and 

down in a meditative promenade, “we'd better clear 
ihat up. If you’re going to be a detective, you'll have 
that sort of job turning up every other day. You're 
next thing to a public hangman. And you've got to 
make up your mind to do your duty whether you like 
it or not.” 

He stopped to look out the window, at the roofs be- 
low; and his point of view broadened accordingly 
“The morals of the situation are rather mixed. Society 
—people—the human family—have decided that if 
they’re to live together they mustn't kill, or steal from, 
or otherwise injure one another. They have made 
And they punish the man or 
In case of war, of course, 


laws against these acts 
woman who breaks the laws 
killing and stealing are permitted by one branch of the 
family against another branch. But in time of peace, 
the officers of the law, as agents of society, are the 
only ones allowed to kill or otherwise injure their 
And then only in defense of society.” He 
“Do you understand ?” 


fellows 
turned on Barney 

Barney said he did 

“Well, then’—he came forward—‘“‘as a_ detective, 
you're allowed to do a great many things that would 
be punished in the private individual. You're expected 
to swindle, and steal from, and lie to, and betray the 
enemies of society in any way you can, in order to 
defeat them and defend society. It’s your duty to do 
it, and do it diligently [If you don’t you’re as bad as 
And that’s the only moral law that binds 


you, professionally 


the criminal 


ut, in your private life’—he wagged an emphatic 
forefinger—“you’re bound by all the moralities that 
bind everyone else And in your dealings with me 
you have to be an honest employee, or take the con 
sequen When I send you out to get a man, you're 
a crook if uu don’t use every means to bring him in 


no matter what sympathy you feel for him or his mother 


or his sweetheart or anyone else. Understand?” 
“Yes, sf. 
“Good.” He went back to his desk. “I’m telling 
this because I have a job for you that I don't 
want any fumbling on. I’m going to plant you as a 


pi 
have him put a 6 on top of the 5 in 125. Do you | 






deaf mute, with this Hart gang. You'll have to be 
prepared with a trunk and a hand bag full of good 
clothes. Corcoran'll go with you to see that you get 
them right. I'll give him instructions. He'll take you— 
and your baggage—to rooms that I'll engage for us at 
the Hotel Haarlem. I'll pick you up there, as soon as 
you're fixed, and explain matters to you as we go 
along.” He took his office phone: “Get Corcoran in 
here right away.” As he returned to his study of the 
Hart file, he said to Barney: “You can practice being 
deaf and dumb till he comes.” 

Barney grinned at this pleasantry as cheerfully as 
a dog wags its tail when the voice of authority turns 
from reproof to forgiveness. He had not altogether 
understood Babbing’s lecture upon the morals of his 
profession; the young savage in him had not yet been 
sufficiently civilized to make him sensible of any social 
compact with his fellows. But he had the instinct of 
personal loyalty that keeps his people clannish; and he 
accepted Babbing’s scolding, without ill will, humbly, 
as a deserved rebuke of bad faith. 

He accepted it, also, as a proof of Babbing’s interest. 
It had been his experience that all his elders, who liked 
him, showed their affection by admonishment; and he 
was aware, from Babbing’s manner, that he had made 
himself solid, as he would say, with the chief. More- 
over, he was going out on another case as a deaf 
mute! He was likely to have some fun! And if any- 
one could expect a boy to reflect upon the moral aspects 
of anything under such circumstances— 


ORCORAN arrived in due course, silent, noncom- 

mittal, with his hat on the back of his head, looking 
like a newspaper man on the sporting page. When he 
had received his instructions, he said “Come on, kid,” 
slightingly, and he let Barney trot along behind him 
to the elevator. “Going to put you out as a dummy, 
eh?” He pressed the signal buttan. “I suppose you'll 
be able to get away with that, if you keep your mouth 
shut.” 

His manner was contemptuous. Barney had not for- 
gotten their first experience together and Corcoran’s 
disgust at “this kid business.” He touched the de 
tective’s elbow mutely, and began to spell out a reply on 
his fingers 

“Aw, can that,” Coreoran said. He did not know the 
deaf and dumb alphabet, and it annoyed him. 

3arney lifted his eyebrows, frowned, flickered elo- 
quently with his hands, pointed at Corcoran, repeated 
his pantomime, and ended with his eyebrows up again. 

Corcoran said: “What the hell’s the matter with 
you?” 

Barney pointed to his mouth and to his ears, shook 
his head and launched into another gravely impudent 
communication. “I'll chuck you down the elevator 
shaft in a minute,” Corcoran growled. 

Barney spelled out on his fingers: “Yes, you will, you 
big stiff.” And it was evident from his face that he 
was making an insulting reply. 

Corcoran flushed and swore at him. Barney grinned 
In the elevator cage he spelled out: “I’ve got your 


goat 

And he had. By the time they arrived at the Hotel 
Haarlem—with an auto full of purchases for Barney’s 
new role—Corcoran was in a speechless rage, and 
Barney, still consistently deaf and dumb, was enjoying 
himself like a young imp 

“G—,” Corcoran said, through his teeth, “I hope this 
Hart gang cuts your throat. They'll do it, too, if they 
get half a chance.’ 


] [. WAS late in the afternoon when Adam Cook, ac 
companied by his afflicted son, descended from a 
taxicab in front of number 126, rang the bell, and 
\ discouraged- 
lookine maid ushered them grudgingly into the parlor 
ard left them there—in a room that apparently had 


asked to see the mistress of the house 


been outfitted second-hand from all the discarded reps 
and plushes of all the defunct boarding houses of th 
last generation 

Barney looked around him and was disappointed 
Corcoran’s prediction that the Hart gang would cut his 
throat if they got “half a chance” had given him a 
yromise of excitement; and Babbing had indorsed the 
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promise with a further warning in the taxicab. “These 
people,” he had said, “are professional criminals. You 
can’t get past them with any mistakes, mind you 
They're dangerous. If they suspect you're after them, 
they're deadly. They'll kill to get free. You'll have to 
watch out.’’ Consequently, Barney had entered the 
room with the feeling that he was about to penetrate 
a bandit’s lair. 


ND there was an old upright piano, very yellow 

in the teeth—against a wall paper of faded violets 
on faded pink—under a steel engraving of Lincoln's 
cabinet, ina black frame. Between the lace curtains of the 
front windows a sheaf of dusty pampas plumes preserved 
themselves aridly in a Japanese bronze vase of chipped 
plaster. The carpet had footpaths worn threadbare 
in its design. No two chairs were mates. They looked 
as if they had never had mates—determined spinsters 
that age had only hardened. Shabby gentility in a 
room could go no further without being mellowed into 
pathos. Commonplace! 

Babbing twinkled at it. He pointed Barney to a 
chair and waited, standing. At the sound of a footstep 
in the hall, he faced the door—a mild-mannered, mild- 
eyed widower, accustomed to courtesy and evidently 
able to buy it. 

The mistress of the house proved to be one of those 
lean and angular women who dress and_ pipe-clay 
themselves to a military rigidity, with a high collar, a 
stiff belt, false hair, talcum powder, tight lacing and 
hard padding. Her features were large—all but her 
eyes, which were black and beady. No one could doubt 
her evident respectability. She even looked as if she 
suffered from indigestion And the sight of her 
dampered the last impatience of Barney’s expectation. 
Like a boy who has come to see melodrama and finds 
himself fubbed off with expository dialogue, he settled 
down on himself to wait for the action to begin 

Babbing had said to him: “You'll kave to look half 
witted—simple—dotty. Understand?” No difficulty 
about that. He knew her sort. He had listened to one 
like her talking to his mother once till his legs went 
to sleep. She was a bore. 





HE acknowledged Babbing’s greeting as inhospitably 

as a hired housekeeper, and he explained that he 
was Adam Cook, from Chicago, now living at the Hotel 
Haarlem, but looking for rooms for himself and his 
young son, in some respectable house in which he could 
leave the boy safely while he was away at his offic: 
“T have a letter of introduction to you, m’am,” he said; 
and he laid down his hat, got out his glasses, put them 
on, took them off to polish 
them, put them on again, 
and began to search through 
his many pockets—and the 
many papers in them—for 
the letter 

Meanwhile he did not 
interrupt his explanation. 
His son, he confided, was 
deaf and dumb, and they 
had come to New York to 
have him taught lip read- 
ing at the Deaf and Dumb 
Institute. He had _ trans- 
ferred his business from 
Chicago and opened offices 
in the Cranmer Building, 
but he had found it impos- 
sible to leave the boy alone 
in a hotel, even though he 
had engaged a young 
woman from the Institute 
to come to their rooms 
every morning to give him 
instruction in lip reading 
The boy, to tell the truth, 
was backward. Of course 
Naturally 

3arney looked it He 
was regarding the poses of 
Lincoln’s cabinet with a 
dull endurance. 

Still in pursuit of th 
letter, Babbing had taken 
out his pocketbook, and 
in searching through it he 
spilled out a number of 
hundred dollar bills on the floor 
at sight of them, and helped him pick t 
of his polite remonstrances. He was very fussily an 


lem up, in spit 


noyed by his own clumsiness, and he crammed the 
bills into his trousers pocket with no appearance of 
respect for their value 

She asked: “Won't you sit down, Mr. ( k \ 
say vou have a letter of introductio1 

“T have, m’am,” he said, “if I ul nd 

“From whom?’ 

“From your friend Mr. Wallbridge.” 1] vas goll 
through the envelopes from his br: 
second time 

“Wallbridge ?” 

“Of Chicagi Charle J. Wallbrid Ye 

She seemed puzzled | n’t—re t} nat 

“Here! I have it.” He inded tl 
with an air of triumpl 

She read it She reread it And it evident 
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She instantly unbent 


during the second reading, that she was making up her 
mind what to do Babbing watched her over his 
benevolent spectacles. When she raised her eyes to 
his, she, smiled in the way that is called “fetching” 
when it succeeds 

“My name is Mrs. Hart,” she said. “This is for a 
Mrs. Andrews, who has a lodging house across the 
street.” And her tone in reference to Mrs. Andrews 
and the “lodging house” was slighting 

Babbing stammered: “Am I— Have I— 
the street, m’am?” 

“At one-twenty-five.’ 

“But 

She pointed to the street number in the superscrip 
tion of the letter. “It’s the fault of the typewriter, you 
see. There’s both a five and a six.” 

One glance satisfied Babbing that it was even so. He 


\cross 


plucked off his spectacles, distressed, and apologetic 
“I beg your pardon, Mrs.—” 

“Hart.” 

“Mrs. Hart, | beg your pardon. I've been wasting 
your time. I’ve intruded on—” 

“Not at all,” she interrupted, with formal politeness 
“I’m glad to have met you. | do not rent rooms, of 
This is a private residence. My son and his 
wife live here with me, and we rent our top floor to 
some young men—business men—who are friends ot 
my son's. But 


course 


B ABBING was not listening. He looked around him 
as if he were rather lost. “Across the But that’s 
the north side, isn’t it? And I particularly wanted a 
back room that would be sunny.” He appealed to her 
in a manner of bewildered helplessness 

“Mr. Cook—” she hesitated—“I don’t know who 
the gentleman is who has referred you to that house, 
but I do know—” 

He broke in, uneasily: “Wallbridge? He’s a stock 
broker, n’am. I don’t know him very well, except in 
a business way.” 

She nodded several times, compressing her lips 

“Do you mean—” he asked, alarmed. 

“Your son,” she said, “would need to be not only 
deaf but blind!” 

They both glanced at Barney. He had been sitting 
in his chair by the window, playing a game with himself 
He had been trying to imagine that he could not hear 
what they were saying; and there were moments when 
he almost succeeded. As a natural consequence of this 


When they turned to him they found him observing 
them with a mute and glassy stare 





they would uw» admit you to their family circle so 
readily 

He would like to get rooms in this quarter, because 
it was so convenient to the Institute. He liked these 
old-fashioned houses; they were so homelike. The 
high ceilings made them cool. Lots of air. And the big 
windows. And the walls, being thick, made the rooms 
quiet. Very different from a hotel. Even in the Haar- 
lem, where he was paying seventy-five dollars a week, 
he had none of the real comforts of quiet and privacy 
llis tastes were simple. He did not care for show ; 
And so forth 


RS. HART took him to see the large room behind 
the parlor—which she herself was occupying—as 
an example of the sort of room that he ought to try to get, 
\nd when they returned to Barney, they were already 
arranging the terms on which Babbing could rent that 
room from her, and the small bedroom behind it. It 
was exactly what he wanted. And would she mind if 
he put some of his own furniture into it, as soon as he 
could get it sent from Chicago? He liked to have his 
things about him. They had associations 
She understood that 
get rid of her old trash, as he called it, but she could 
not bear to part with it. 


Her son was always at her to 


Barney swallowed a yawn 

hey were having a very genial, chatty time together, 
though Babbing confessed that he was worried about 
Mrs. Andrews and his friendly obligation to deliver 
Wallbridge’s letter. It was at last decided that he 
should cross the street and present his introduction, 
look at the rooms offered to him, and decide against 
them. Then he could return to the hotel, have their 
baggage brought to Mrs. Hart's next day, and move 
that evening into her charming apartment. 

He paid her fifty dollars in advance for two weeks’ 
rent. She patted Barney on the back as they went to 
the door, and babied him ingratiatingly; he remained 
stolid without any effort. She even shook hands with 
him on the threshold; and she had a large-wristed, 
bony, cold hand that made him think of pickled pig’s 
treet 

“You are fond of children, m’am,”’ Babbing said 

She had to admit it; and Babbing took his leave in 
the subduedly grateful manner of a widower who has 
been rescued from perplexities by a woman's in 
stinctive sympathy for the unmanaged male 

He put Barney in the cab and left him there while he 
went to present his letter to Mrs. Andrews. And, of 
course, he did not present it, although | 


he was standing at the door, and 


+4 took it from 


his pocket while 
entered carrying it in his 
hand. He merely asked 
to see the furnished room 
advertised for 
rent by a printed card on 


that was 


the door jamb; and h 
found this room not at all 
to his liking 


wo he returned to 


Barney and they 
started back to the hotel, 
he preserved a_ thoughtful 
silence. “I don’t know 
whether we can get awa) 
with it or not,” he said, at 
last. “She plays a great 
game.” 

“What do I have to do 
next?” Barney asked, ex 
pectantly 

“Nothing but keep your 
mouth shut,” he replied 
“If there’s anything going 
to be done, she'll do it.” 

Barney had been relieved 
to escape trom the sight 
of her He did not relish 
the prospect of returning 
He said, disparagingly 


“What do you want /er 








division in his mind, his eyes found that both Babbing 
and sh voked strange. Her nose was grotesquely 
large, an howed purplish through her face powde 
Babbing was small and fat and funn She simpered 
Babbing watched her as if he were hypnotized. The 
d. une rected lik " ‘ ne 
Vhen they turned to him they found him ervil 


’ I Ip " I he i hi 
\ He not know 
tl t r nily, 1 tt vhat one paid 
| sales he 


for?” 

And Babbing answered 
“The less you know about 
that, the better. Give me 
the deaf and dumb alpha 
bet I'll have to work that 


up. We've got to be thorough on this job, or we'll find 


vurselv« Silla hole ye 


It was this thoroughness, finally, that brought Bat 
ney back to a sense of pleasurable excitement in th 
plant Not only did Babbing “work up” the deaf and 
lumb alphabet H ched Barn mn the details ot 

ell I n Chica n leath | notl there 
ind the imaginat ncidents of his kidnaping, somé 

befor He took all the New York labels ft 
n thes and from Barney’ He had Corcoran 
Uy yme well-thumbed second-hand picture books, ind 
he rote in them: “7 Barnev. from his affectionate 
Papa.’ He led hi pockets with fraudulent etters 
iddressed to Adam Cook about his tunneling machine 
nd he saw that there wa nothing suspiciou 1 Bar 
ey’s possessiot 
W e said thei va to e h iont 
P + witt ‘ sc] +] —— D to 
eep until you're ire that vindow and door 
I Continued page 20 
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DETAILED report of Madame Bernhardt’s first 
American performance in vaudeville should run 


something like this: 


~ \fter the stage hands at the Majestic 
Theatre, 


Chicago, had swept away the débris caused by 
the preceding song and dance exhibition, the band, with 
some impressiveness, played the “Marseillaise’ over and 
Over again, and then the curtain went up on a Rein 
hartian suggestion of the ducal palace of Ferrara, the 
entertainment being the third act of “Lucrezia Borgia.” 
\fter the Duke d’Este had intimated his suspicion that 
Lucrezia, his wife, 


was overfond of the youth, Gennaro 
(one : 


of the skeletons in the Borgian closet), Madame 
Sarah entered a bit wearily, and leaned upon the arm 
1 that none too ducal throne. The Middle West arose 
to the event rather conventionally, applauding, perhaps, 
about half as much as the vaudeville audience applauds 
Miss Eva Tanguay on her first appearance. The audi 


ence w: f : ‘ . 
fe was fifty per cent a vaudeville audience and fifty 


per cent ; . , ~“ 
; or a non-theatregoing audience The vaudevill 
la ( t } ) 

. 1& was chill—Bernhardt and Victor Hugo mean 
ing — : oe , 
ittle in its plan of amusement. The prices had 


ee Paice he . 
€n raised a trifle, and it was thought by the regular 


continge : ' ; 
ntingent that Madame Bernhardt should provide in 


the w- P 

ie W 4 ) 1 : 

; ay of diversion something more than the glamour 
t her name 


Well, Kronos 


Madame < 


, was not particularly abashed when 
sarah came into view, and raised the golden 
: flaming accents of 
arah makes no 


Voice in 
Borgian passion. Madame 
secret of the fact that she is nine-and 





The Divine Sarah " 


in Vaudeville 


By PERCY HAMMOND 
sixty, and neither do her perruquier and her cos 
tumier. She is nine-and-sixty, and, with allowances 
for certain dissembling arts, she looks it. Rather pa 
thetic is her clinging to the scenery, though, to those 
whose French is timid, her chant and intonations ar« 
as rhythmic, her rapid patter as helter-skelter, and her 
short, sharp, metallic strokes in diction as_ effective 
as they ever have been 

This is no veteran lagging superfluous, but a green old 
age, unconscious, or at least indifferent, of decays. The 
vaudeville audience is not a tender one and veneration 
is not among its characteristics. But it is very quiet 
while Madame Bernhardt performs, except when sh« 
becomes violent in her elocution, and then 


t applauds 
It applauds, in fact, every bit of stormy recitation, out 
bursts being a safe hint for appreciation of acting in an 
alien tongue 

Still, it is a candid and honest audience. The youth 
in white flannels who precedes Madame Bernhardt sings 
a song thus: “Tune Time, June Time, Moon Time, 
Spoon Time”; and the applause bestowed upon this 
minstrel is twice as loud and long as that vouchsafed 
Madame Sarah 

Madame Bernhardt appears twice a day without much 
apparent discomfort. She skims deftly over the more 
vehement emotions, and after dashing the / 
Armand’s face in 


yuts dor in 
“Camille,” for instance, she returns 














with tranquillity at once to the wings, and the eating of 
an apple or the manicuring of her nails. She finds it 
easy to dispel precipitately the histrionic moods. The 
outcries of Sardou are to her nothing more than the 
outcries of Sardou. Even the yellow drama of her son 
Maurice, “A Christmas Night Under the Terror,” re 
sults in no particular aftermath off stage. Hovering 
around her dressing room (a modest compartment 1 


the Majestic Theatre) are a physician, a valet, a mas 


seuse, three maids, a secretary, a personal representative 


an interpreter, and a treasurer. This last named func 
tionary seems to be fully as important as any of thi 
others. At the risk of being iconoclastic, it may be re 


ported that ere the tumult and the shouting dies, Ma 
dame Sarah’s eager hands are pleasantly outstretched 
for her daily wage, which is paid to her each evening in 
fresh $100 bills \ crease in one of them enough to 
cause its rejection 

The emoluments of vaudeville is a precarious topic, if 
there be enjoyment in accuracy. But it appears that the 


overlords of vaudeville disburse $10,000 per week in be 


half of this “act,” that sum including the salaries of het 
twenty-six players and their transportation between en 


gagements 





Miss Ethel Barrymore played “The Twelve-Pout 
Look” at a rival vaudeville theatre in Chicago during the 
Bernhardt engagement, and the line in front of that box 
office was by actual measurement full s long as that 


n the threshold of her sister artist 
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Have you any idea how little it would cost to have 


your own Billiard and Pool Table—tolearn the games 
or perfect your play athome? Under our easy pay- 
ment plan, the expense is scarcely noticeable. You 
will be surprised to find how easily you can own a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


You can play on it while you are paying for it. The 

prices are from $15 up, on os terms of $1 or more down 

ing on size and style selected), and a small amount 

month. Sizes range up to 4'2 x9 feet (standard). 
Complete playing equipment of balls, cues, etc., free. 

No special room is n The Burrowes Table can 
be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted 
on its own legs or folding stand, and quickly set 
when not in use. Burrowes Tables are 


Used by Experts 


for home practice. The most delicate shots, calling for skill of 
highest type, can be executed with the utmost accuracy. 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first installment we will ship Table: Play on 
itone week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial 
Write today for illustrated catalog giving prices,terms,etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 411 Center Street, Portland, Me. 




















BRE ts 2 
screw-driver 
that does all of the 
gripping and let- 
ting-go for you. 
You simply turn 


the handle toand fro, 
and in goesthescrew. 



























This ““YANKEE atchet mechanism 
works as lightly as a stem-winder, 
therefor a thoroughly practical; it is 





i 
and reliabl 
Right- and left-hand Ratchet; and Rigid. 


“y ANKEE” Ratchet 
Screw-driver No. 10 












Eight lengths of blade 
2in. Blade, 35c 6 in. Blade, 70c 
3 in. «6 50c 8in “ 80c 
4in. “ 55c 10in, “€ 90c 
5 in. 66 60c 12 in. “* $1.00 
four dealer can supply you. 
YANKEE” No. 11. Same prices, 


sizes and adjustments, but with Ratchet 
Shifter working across the tool. 
Write for “* ‘Yankee’ Tool Book. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co Philadelphia 
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Capercailzies, Black Gan e.W Qua 
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WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Successor to 


WENZ & MACKENSEN, Naturalists 
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9.30 P. M., arrives Boca Grande next day 1 P. M. Be 
ful Gulf Beach, Surf Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Hunting 
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| on the bed. 











home valuable presents. One witness 
averred that, being an intimate friend of 
a certain member of the Legislature, he 


had walked into the hotel room of his 
legislative friend without knocking, and 
| had seen three packages of bills lying 


Men were pointed out as 
grafters who had betrayed their con- 
stituencies for money. But the actual 
bribery was difficult to prove at the time 
Dreams of sudden wealth might have 
come true, but the nightmares had evi- 
dently been condoned. There was no 
leader with whom to advise. Even Judge 
Davis, who had seen counted the $1,000 
received by Shock, refused to hold the 
money or to have anything to do with 
it. He did not doubt the truth of Shock’s 
story, but he was an aged and refined 
man, whose life had been an open book 
in West Virginia, and he shrank at the 
thought of being mixed in a scandal. He 
had heard during his life of such occur- 
rences in politics, but this was the first 
time he had come in actual contact with 
corruption, and he did not know the ob- 
ject of the meeting when he was called 
into conference. 

There was determined but ineffective 
opposition to both Chilton and Watson 
on the legislative ballot. Ten Democrats 
voted against Watson and several against 
Chilton. These members were convinced 
that bribery had been resorted to. Some 
of the members voted for Watson and 
Chilton on the promise of former Gov 
ernor MacCorkle, made on the floor of 
the Senate, that the charges would be 
honestly and fairly investigated. 

Delegate E. Moore, a Republican of 
Marshall County, offered a resolution that 
“Whereas, it has been publicly charged 
and circulated, and is of general report 
and common belief in the city of Charles- 
ton and throughout the State, that large 


sums of money were improperly used by 











who secured the nomina- 
United States Senate in 
the Democratic caucus and that the 
action of a large number of the said 
Senators and delegates was influenced by 
such improper motives,”’ that a committee 


the candidates 
tions for the 


The Case of W est Virginia 


( Concluded from page 


This resolu- 
and a substitute finally 


be appointed to investigate. 
tion was modified, 
adopted calling for an investigation of 
Shock’s charges: but one week later no 
committee had been appointed, and the 
Legislature finally adjourned without any 
investigation. ; 
In accepting office, Watson said: 


‘At this time let it be distinctly un- 
derstood that if reasonable proof, not 
rumor, is shown to me or to you, that 


improper influences have been used by me 
by my friends in this election, I will 
not accept the office.” 

Chilton’s speech was more rhetorical. 
“T understand,” he said, “that it has been 
intimated here that possibly I have been 
guilty of some corruption in connection 
with this nomination. Let me say here, 
fresh from a dear old mother’s bedside ; 
let me say —_ to you, fresh from the 
purity of family that I love; let me 
say to mA "ie and now, in the solemn 
presence of good - mocrats, and as God 
is my judge, 1 hav > done nothing wrong 
in this canvass.” 

Governor Glasscock presented to Sena- 
tor Elihu Root a petition asking for a 
Senatorial investigation. Nothing was done 

the Governor resubmitted the charges 


later, when informed that there was other 
evidence, positive and direct, in addition 
to the Shock incident. They are now 


pending in the Senate. 

Though Watson will not be returned 
to the Senate next January, Chilton still 
has four years to serve. 

He was one of the active participants 
in the legislative canvass which resulted 
in his election, and it is generally asserted 
in West Virginia that his political record 
is far less creditable than Watson’s. He 
is a servile tool of the forces that have 
corrupted West Virginia. 

\nd then, again, bribery is likely to 
be repeated in the Republican Legislature 
of West Virginia this winter. The same 


coal barons, with whom party loyalty is 
an iridescent dream, and trade loyalty 
an axiom, are again lining up for the 


legislative advantages by 
nopolize the necessities 


which they mo- 
of the people. 














Collier’s All-Southern Football Team 


(Concluded from page 13 


number of sterling 
performers. Gillem (Sewanee) did not 
allow the captaincy to detract: from his 
skill. His drop-kicking and punting were 
matched by his brilliant defensive end 


At end we have a 


work. Robinson (Auburn) played one of 
the finest defensive games | have seen 
this year. E. Brown (Vanderbilt) was 


the best end in covering kicks, but his 
lack of weight prevented him from being 


| used for all tackle purposes in the new 
game. McGee (A. and M. Mississippi) 
was another fast and determined end. 
Baker (Tulane) was a splendid receivet 


and Montgomery 
Texas) one of the best of the 


of forward 
A. and M. 
Texans. 
At quarter back no one approached 
Morrison (Vanderbilt’s 1911 star) as a 
general, but several equaled his work as 


passes, 


a runner and excelled in the kicking 
game. Costello (Georgetown) was a 
spectacular player to watch, fooling the 


best of tacklers, catching punts and drop- 


kicking with accuracy. Closely pressing 
him were Fletcher (Mississippi) and 
Kern (Texas), two fine dodgers. 

In the back field were many players 


(Vanderbilt ) 
best forward 
and a_ plucky 
He merits the place 


of high caliber. Hardage 
was one of the South’s 
hard _ tackler, 

player at all times. 


passers, a 


of half back on the All-Southern. Reule 
(A. and M. Mississippi) was a_ fast, 
powerful back of the line player, and 


H. Van de Graaff (Alabama) one of the 
most certain tacklers I have seen 
three make a back field of high rank. 

This ro12 All-Southern team, as chosen, 
fast, charging line of great 
sive power, a back field composed of a 


has a 


great line plunger in Reule, two never 
failing tacklers, fast end runners, and 
forward passers in Hardage and Van de 


with a wonderful kicker in Cos- 


\s captain I would choose 


Graaff, 
t¢ llo 


Hardage 

















The Dummy 


Continued from page 18 


locked. Be on the lookout all 
that they don’t get a 
chance to startle you into betraying yout 
self. Understand? 

‘They may get some one in to try to 
pump you. If they do, be as stupid as 


are both 
the time 


to see 





you can. You're not supposed to be more 
than half-witted anyway 

“Dodge anyone you know on the streets 
Don't speak to anybody, anywhere. Not 
even to me N matter hat happens 
don’t make any outcry lf we get into a 
tight place, the fact that you’re deaf and 
dumb is all that will save you from ser 
ous trouble Our boys will be watching 
the house And watching you on the 
streets And if anything happens, let it 
happen—and keep quiet nd wait—and 
we'll get to you,’ 

“What's going to happet Barney 

Led: thrilled 


“Probably nothing at all,” Babbing said 
“We're fishing—with you for bait. They 
may not rise to you. If they do, don't 


worry—that’s all 
ou all the time.” 
So, with Barney wriggling happily un 


der the ticklish apprehension of being a 


decoy, they settled down in their dingy 

oms to the outine which Babbing ar- 
ranged for them. The maid served them 
their breakfast in their apartment, on an 
old-fashioned card table at the foot of 
Babbing’s folding bed. She made up Bar 
ney’s room while they were still at table, 
ind Babbing lingered over his newspaper 


until a young man from his office 
playing the part ‘of a teacher from the 
Institute came t give Barney his pre 
tended lessons in lip readine Babbing 
left her in charge and went to his work 
\t midday she took Barn ut to luncl 
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| SHOE 
You Will Know | 


i what shoe comfort real- | 


ly is when you wear a 


Florsheim ‘ Natural | 
Shape’ Flexsole. | 
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Ask your shoeman for The Florsheim 
Shoe or send us your order and we will 
have it filled by our nearest dealer. 


Price $6.00 


Write for illustrated loose leaf 
booklet containing 25 of the lead- i} 
ing styles—it’s free. } 


The Florsheim Shoe Company | 


| 567 Adams Street Chicago, U.S.A. | 
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BY MORE 
HOUSEKEEP 
Than Any Other Extracts 


in the United States for flavoring pur- 
Pure extract of fresh ripe fruits 
14 highest American and 
European awards. Vanilla, Lemon, etc.— 
10c and 25c—At grocers. Write now for 
booklet of our choice cooking recipes, free. 


C. F. SAUER CO., Mfgrs., Richmond, Va. 


PANAMA CANAL 


| What it is What it Means 


By JOHN BARRETT, Director General of the Pan American 
Union and formerly United States Minister to Panama 
An up-to-date Handbook, cloth bound, handsomely printed, 
112 pages, 60 half tone illustrations, maps, diagrams, etc., 
giving just the data every traveler, student and general 
seeker of information desires. Price $1.00 net, representing 
actual cost of preparation and printing, postage prepaid. 
Ready for distribution about December 15, 1912. If you 
can not obtain it of your bookseller, address “Publicity 
Department, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
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PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 


free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y- 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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sapphires- 
Stand acid and fire diamond tests. 

hey easily scratch a file and will 

cut ‘giase srilliancy guarantee d 25 years 

All mounted in 14K solid gold diamond mountings will 
€ any atyle ring, pinor stud for exan ination all 
char a prepaid—no money in advance Writ today for 
free ted booklet, ape al prices and rit measure 
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Pass it on to your neighbor 


What Public Opinion Can Do 


HE only force which can 
settle your food question in 
the right way is the power 
of your opinion, backed up by that 
of your neighbor. If you and your 
fellow-citizens want the same 
thing; at the same time, and want 
it hard enough, you will get it, but 
public opinion cannot accomplish 
anything unless it is united, with 
a single, definite object in view. 
Food-fakers have prospered only 
because they have been able to pre- 
vent public opinion from uniting 
against them. They have stirred 
up false issues on which honest 
people can honestly differ and have 
kept your attention away from the 
vital facts. 

The Westfield Book of Pure 
Foods offers a basis for definite, 
positive public opinion. It lays 
before you and your neighbors 
something clear and concrete on 
foods which are pure and of high 
quality. It drops all argument as 
to what is bad and tells you the 
names of thousands of food prod- 
ucts about which no argument is 
possible—foods which not even the 
food frauds and fakers can criticise. 


Deine eel 


Soe mane eaoneneat 


Every one of these products has 
survived impartial, conclusive tests 
which have proved it absolutely 
pure in material, rightly manufac- 
tured and adequately protected by 
its package. So long as you have 
before you the names of such prod- 
ucts in every important line of 
food, used in your home, you need 
care nothing about the products 
of doubtful virtue. 

This complete and handy index 
of pure foods makes it easy for you 
to be sure of buying nothing for 
your family that is not absolutely 
fit for your use, gives you some- 
thing positive and clear to lay 
before your neighbors and your 
grocer and so furnishes you with 
the foundation for live, effective 
public opinion. 

Send for The Westfield Book 
or Pure Foods for your own use 
and follow its advice in buying 
your daily supplies. Butdon’t let 
your effort end here—be unself- 
ish enough to pass along to your 
friends the same protection you 
are enjoying for yourself. Tell 
them about the book and where 
they can get it; explain how easily 


Sova 


rv 


esd ees 
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Westfi 


Explain its benefits to your grocer 


in Your Town 


and thoroughly it solves the food 
question; urge them to unite with 
you in its use for their own self- 
ish advantage. 

And take the book to your gro- 
cer too, not just for your own sake 
—which is reason enough—but 
for his as well. Give him a fair 
chance to live up to it and share 
its benefit; let him plainly see that 
you mean to guide your future 
purchases by it and to persuade 
your friends to do the same. In 
helping the grocer to purify his 
stock you naturally help yourself 
and your neighbors and your 
town toward better, cleaner, 
purer food. 

This is public opinion at its 
best, applied where it can do the 
most good and get the quickest 
results. 

But reforms, like charity, should 
begin athome. Get the Westfield 
Book for yourself and let it make 
sure your own food supply is pure. 

Send for The Westfield Book of 
Pure Foods. Fill out the coupon 
and mail it today, with ten cents in 


stamps or silver, to The Westfield 
Board of Health, Westfield, Mass. 
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AIMS EASY AS POINTING YOUR FINGER 


Curfew 


Will Not Ring 
Tonight—No! 


To the Sleeper who hasn’t Savage Protection: 


URFEW will not ring tonight—nor any night—to drive loiterers and 
criminals off the streets. You will not hear the policeman hourly 
calling out ‘*All’s well.’’ 

All is not well. The twentieth century burglar, the cunning criminal, 
and the vicious ex-convict are abroad from nightfall till dawn. Therefore 
you must protect your home from within 

If you have to face a pair of burglars tonight, will you have a twentieth 
century protector, a black fast-shooting, sure-aiming, ten-shot Savage Auto- 
matic? If not, you must get out of it the best way you can—with your life 
if you can—and Heaven help you. 

The Savage is the only ten-shot automatic pistol. Without practice you 
can aim and shoot it like a crack shot. Shoots only one shot each time you 
pull the trigger, yet all ten can be fired in less than three seconds. Reloads, 
and recocks itself automatically. 

Booklet about what to do if a burglar is in your home sent for 6 cents in 


stamps. This advice is gathered from detectives and police authorities. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 8212 SAVAGE AVENUE, UTICA, N. Y. 


THE NEW SAVAGE automatic 
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All the service of a common rubber with 
none of its disadvantages. They stay on 
when you need them but they’re easy to 
take off and put on. Com 

fortable and dressy. 


1/ all good 
Shoe Stores 


United States 
Rubber Company 
New York 


























‘l| For Fine Correspondence or General Business Uses 
Whiting Papers are Standard 


Why do you take chances ir 
writing paper when by getting the Whiting 


buying your 


Papers you are sure to have the finest made? 
They are manufactured in great variety to meet 
all the requirements of individual taste in tint 


and texture. All first-class stationers sell them 


When you think of Writing think of Whiting 
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eon at a near-by restaurant, and brought 
him back to the house afterward. He 
remained there, amusing himself in soli- 
tude, till five o’clock, when Babbing ar- 
rived. 

They went for a walk together, dined 
together at some café, and spent the 
evening together either in their rooms 
or, presumably, seeing the sights. Mrs. 
Hart seemed’ to take no more than a 
kindly landlady’s interest in their doings, 
and Barney remained dumb so religiously 
that his mouth ached 


UT, under the surface of this daily 

round, Barney saw various hidden 
activities always on the alert. The teacher 
who came to give him lip readings spied 
and listened at the door, and watched 
about her in the restaurant and on the 
streets. He recognized operatives of the 
Babbing Bureau in the casual passers-by 
wherever he went. Babbing continually 
“tested” himself to see whether he was 
being followed when he was out with 
Barney; and when they went to the Cran- 
mer Building of an evening, it was al- 
ways in the office of Adam Cook that 
Babbing received his men and worked on 
his cases. They were reporting regu- 
larly on the Hart gang. 

Barney was not allowed to go alone 
on the streets. And Babbing explained 
to Mrs. Hart one morning, in the natural 
course of conversation, that his son had 
been kidnaped in Chicago some years pre- 
vious, and ransomed for five thousand 
dollars; and since that time another at- 
tempt had been made to steal him; and, 
in fact, they had moved from Chicago 
because of this second attempt; and Bab- 
bing had not felt it safe to leave Barney 
in a hotel in New York; and that was 
the real reason why they had sought 
rooms in a private residence 

Babbing blurted it all out in a wor- 
ried rush once he had begun it, and 
Mrs. Hart heard him sympathetically. 
She even volunteered to keep an eye on 
Barney in the afternoons, to make sure 


that he did not slip out while no one 
was watching him. Babbing was deeply 
indebted to her. It relieved his mind 
more than he could say. 

When she had left the room he spelled 
out to Barney on his fingers: “Watch 
yourself.” 

And Barney watched, as eager as young 
hope. He was leading a life of elegant 
idleness, sleeping late, eating unlimitedly, 
wearing good clothes, and doing no work 
whatever; and, by contrast with his days 
as a telegraph boy, he was a son of 
poverty who had fallen heir to millions. 
Consequently he was full of a restless 
vitality that remained bottled up in him 
like an effervescence. He made his In- 
stitute teacher take iessons from him, so 
that she could understand “dummy talk,” 
for she refused to let him whisper to 
her, even in the privacy of his room, 
And when he 
was left to his solitary afternoons he 
roamed around impatiently, unable to take 
any interest in the “baby books” that his 
affectionate papa had bought for him. He 
had been carefully deprived of the news 
papers, which he was supposed to be too 
immature to understand. “Gee!” he said 
to himself, “a fullah might’s well be in 
a coop. It wouldn’t hurt ’em to let me 
go to a movey. Gee, this is fierce. If 
somethin’ don’t happen soon, I'll blow up 
an’ bust.” 


sabbing’s orders. 


E was being taught the detective’s 
patience—the patience of a cat at a 
mouse hole. 

One afternoon Mrs. Hart came in with 
a workman, carrying a table to replace 
the card table, which she wished to re- 
move. Barney was sitting by the win- 
dow, apparently absorbed in a _ picture 
book, and he watched them with an in- 
terest that was not assumed. Any intru- 
sion was welcome. 

The workman scrutinized him casually 
“Looks as if he could kick,” he said to 
the table. And Mrs. Hart answered hur 
riedly: “Sh! He can read your lips.” 

She nodded and smiled to Barney, who 
watched her blankly As they went out, 
taking the card table, he heard the man 
mutter something about “blindfold.” 


And he sat staring at the closed doot 


as if he were indeed a dummy He had 
been so intent upon his own deceits—and 
Babbine’s—that he had neither seen nor 


1 


suspected the deceits of his opponents 
He had accepted Mrs. Hart as a mildly 
heming bore who had been tricked into 


The Dummy 


(Continued from page 20) 


admitting them to her house; and he had 
despised her. Her “Sh! He can read 
your lips”—followed by her affected smile 
to him as she went out—had goosefleshed 
him, less with fear of her than with a 
panic at his own stupidity. What were 
they up to? How had he failed to see 
any signs of it before? How far had 
they gone in it? “Looks as if he could 
kick.” The man had come there, dis- 
guised, to size him up. To what end? 
What were they going to do to him? 

Barney had the sensations of the 
African hunter who found himself trailed 
by his lion. 

He was relieved by the thought that 
Babbing was also out after the animal, 
and he ran to the door to listen. Hear- 
ing nothing, he began to caper, excitedly, 
Something was going to “happen” at last! 
Babbing would come at five o’clock and 
they would consult together. His term 
of confinement would end in a dramatic 
springing of the trap for which he had 
been the bait. He began to “shadow fight” 
around the ‘room, boxing the air with 
jubilant leads and counters, ducking and 
side stepping and planting mighty blows. 

By the time that he had winded him- 
self with the violence of this exercise, 
he had worked off enough of his excite- 
ment to sit again. Gee! if Babbing 
would only come now. But Babbing was 
not due till five, and it was vain to ex- 
pect him before that time. As Adam 
Cook, it was part of his character to be 
methodical. 

At four o'clock the doorbell rang, and 
Sarney put his ear to the hall door, 
alertly. He heard the maid go to answer 
the bell. In a moment he heard her re- 
turning down the hall, followed by a 
heavier footfall. 

He darted back to his seat by the win- 
dow in time to be busy with a picture 
book when she knocked. He disregarded 
the knock, of course. She put her head 
in. “That’s him,” she said. 


ARNEY looked up. A young man with 

a wrinkled mouth smiled falsely at 
him, shifted his flat-brimmed derby from 
his right hand to his left, took an envelope 
from the pocket ot his natty blue serge, 
and crossed the room to deliver it. His 
feet were long and thin. He _ looked 
down at them—after he had handed Bar- 
ney the envelope—smoothing his plastered 
black hair on the back of his head with 
the flat of his palm. 

Barney knew him at once for what he 
was. The East Side breeds them by the 
hundreds, to be cadets, gangsters, touts, 
runners-up, the little jackals of organized 
vice protected by politics. Barney despised 
them as parasites, loathed them as cheap 
skates, and knew that they were danger- 
ous because they shot where his own sort 
of tough would use the instruments of 


battery. 
The letter was a typewritten note that 
read: “My dear Boy: I am to have 


dinner with a friend, 
sending an auto for you. Come with the 
bearer.” It was signed “Your affec- 
tionate Papa” in the handwriting of Bab- 
bing’s inscription in his picture books 

Barney guessed that it was a forgery. 

He was at an age when the intelligence, 
like the voice, has moments of adult bass, 
and moments when it cracks and runs 
up to a boyish treble; but, in many prac- 
tical affairs of life, his mind had _ been 
matured by his experience on the streets; 
and within the limits of that experience 
he was as alert as a young fox. He 
understood that he was being kidnaped 
by “a bunch o’ crooks.” He knew, from 
the sample before him, that the men 
might be murderous. Yet the situation, 
for the instant, seemed almost amusing 
to him, and the men nearly ridiculous 
Conceive the emotions of a street mon 
grel when it sees itself stolen, with in- 
finite precautions, by a thief who expects 
to get a reward for returning it! 


uptown. I am 


E put the letter in his pocket and 
went to his bedroom for his hat. 
He noticed himself in his glass—rather 
pale—and he smiled at his reflection re- 
assuringly Of course, Babbing had 
planned for all this. He had expected 
them to kidnap him. They would take 
him to some secret den, and he w uld 
overhear everything they said, and then, 
when he had been rescued, his testimony 
would convict them of all the rimes 
that had ever been pictured in the Sunday 
supplements 
It was the thought of thes« rimes 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Small Advertisements Classified for the Convenience of Collier Readers 


REAL ESTATE 





Big Profits Are Assured You On A Southeast- 
ern farm. Land $10 an acre up—easy terms; yielding $50 
to $200 an acre annually. Best social and school privileges. 
The Southern Railway Lines will supply all facts, land 
lists and subscription to “‘So. :thern Field,” Free. M. V. 
Richards, Land and Ind. Agt., Room 16,Washington, D.C. 





South Atlantic Area. An Empire Of Fertile 
lands, in States of Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama. Outdoor pursuits pos- 
sible every working day. Two and three crops annually. 
Write for attractive literature. J. A. Pride, General 
Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Suite No. 
368, Norfolk, Virginia. 





Investigate The Fertile Northwest United States. 
Excellent land in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon adjacent to Northern 
Pacific Ry. Stay in our own home country—near home 
markets—quick transportation—close to good neighbors 
and good schools. Free Government homestead land 
which you can prove up in three years; state land on easy 
terms; deeded land at low prices and on crop payment 
plan. Write quick for illustrated literature and informa- 
tion about low fares. Say what State most interests you. 
L. J. Bricker, Gen’l Immigration Agent, 134 Northern 
Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 





FLORIDA 
1500 Acres Citrus Fruit And Truck Land On 


famous Indian River, Florida. Railroad through tract 
and water transportation two miles away. Just the thing 
for colonizing. F. J. McConnell, Darlington, Wis. 





TEXAS 


‘Farmers’ Own Letters” Tells How They Are 
making good in Texas Panhandle. You can buy fertile 
land there for $20 acre, nothing down—9 years to pay—only 
6. interest. Panhandle booklet about soil, climate, rain- 
fall, roads, schools and these letters free. C. L. Seagraves, 
Gen.Colonization Agt., AT&SF Ry.,1890 Ry. Exch.,Chicago. 





VIRGINIA 
Choice Virginia Farms Along The C. & O. Ry. 


As low as $15.00 per acre. Abundant rainfall, rich soil, 
mild winters, nearby Eastern markets. Write today for 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Country Life in Virginia,’ and low 
excursion rates. Address K. T. Crawley, Indus. Agt., 
C. & O. Ry., Room 1007, Richmund, Va. 





Virginia Fertile Farm Lands $15.00 Per Acre 
and up. Easy payments. Our beautiful illustrated maga- 
zine, one year free, if you will send names of two friends who 
are inte:rsted in Virginia. F. H. LaBaume, Agr’! Agent, 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Bidg., Room 71, Roanoke, Va. 


TYPEWRITERS—OFFICE SUPPLIES 





Typewriters— All Makes, Lowest Prices. Big 
volume of business and cash terms enable us to undersell. 
Smiths, Remingtons, Underwoods, Olivers, etc., at $10 up. 
Fully guaranteed. Write Young Typewriter Company, 
19 Ottawa Blidg., Chicago. 


Save 65% To 85% Of Manufacturers’ Prices On 
Typewriters, Underwoods, Olivers, Remingtons,—all other 
makes. Guaranteed 2 yrs. 500 typewriters, $1) to $15. Send 
forcat. Dept.69, Dearborn Typewriter Exchange, Chicago. 


You Can Make 50 Duplicate Copies From Every 
letter you write with pen or typewriter by using our 
“Modern” Duplicator. $3.60 complete. Booklet Free 
W. S. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 
4 to 144 mirs. prices, (many less)—rented anywhere 
applying rent on price. First class machines—rent one 
and judge on these most liberal terms. Write for cata- 
log 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, [l. 





3 Pennies A Day, One Dollar A Month Buys 
a standard typewriter. Your choice Remington, Oliver 
or Smith Premier. Prices lower than other cash prices. 
Perfect machines only—guaranteed. Typewriter Install- 
ment Co., K180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 





Salesmen, For Our Provident Accident And 
Health Policies, Premiums $5 and $10 a year Excep 
tional opportunity for hustiers to establish themselves in 
a permanent business. Write now. Desk F, National 
Life Ins. Co. of U 29 So. La Salle St., Chicago 





“‘Sitemie-~Bto Will Pay a Well Mandasinna! ® 
famous line of Leather Goods, Diaries, and other Ad- 
vertising Specialties. Product of thirty years’ experi 
ence. Easy sales, satisfied customers, big commissions. 
4 serious offer for hustling salesmen. N anvassers. 
H. B. Hardenburg & Co., 67 Centre St., New York. 





The Greenduck Company Of Chicago Can Use 
a few good salesmen to sell High Art Adve, tising Novelties 
of Metal. Your application should give full particulars 
Liberal commissions to good men. 


Income Insurance; Something New. Liberal, 
low cost policy issues to men or women, ages 16 to «J 
guarantees an income of $25 weekly for sickness or injur 
ies, #5000 Accidental Death Annual cost $10. $2000 Acci 
denta. Death, $15 wkly for sickness orinjuries. Annual cost 
$5. Midland Casualty Co., }345 Insurance Exch., Chicago 


—_—_—w 


Why Not Double Your Income? There's No 
reason why you can't It's not a question of working 
harder but of working better The Sheldon School will 
teach you how to multiply your efficiency and your income 
through the application of the simple, natural laws that 
govern every business relation. Write for spiendid book 
“The Service Idea.”” The Sheldon Schoc 385 Republi 
Building, Chicago 


Wanted: Live Wire Representatives For High- 





grade patented article. Splendid side line specialty A lsc 
standard seller to barbers, hotels, hairdressers and best 
homes. Write for special offer G t ur 
first letter, stating territory desired 

2337 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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AGENTS WANTED 





Agents— Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods. Represent 
a big manufacturer. Good pay. Easy work. No experi 
ence needed. Free samples. C 4% Freeport Manufac 
turing Co., 72 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wanted: A Man Or Woman, All Or Spare Time 
to secure information for us. Work at home or travel. 
Experience not necessary. Nothing to sell. Good Pay. 
Send Stamp for particulars. Address 
M.S. 1. A., 500 L Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Big Cash Bonus Monthly And Large Profits. 
Se seller. A two Minute demonstration makes every 
callasale. Free sample and particulars. G. V. Sales Co., 
20 Spruce St., New York. 





Agents Are Making Big Profits Selling “Canton” 
Phow Knives. Exclusive territory. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write for special outfit offer and territory to-day. 
Canton Cutlery Co., Dept. 221, Canton, O. 


The Wizard Lighting Systems and Table Lamps 
represent the acme of perfection in artificial lighting. As 
convenient as city gas. One-fourth the cost. For further 
particulars and agency, address Nagel-Chase Mfg. Co., 
170 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 





Agents, Something New, Fastest Sellers And 
Quickest Repeaters on earth. Permanent, profitable busi- 
ness. Big money for live workers. Write for particulars. 
American Products Co., 6143 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O 








ents — New “Colonial” 10 Piece Aluminum Set. 
Opportunity unparalleled. Trust prices smashed. Send 
for free outfit offer. Housekeepers wild over it—don't de- 
lay. Dundee Mfg. Co., 46b Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


Our New Factory Just Opened. Big Line Of 
new, down-to-date specialties. Red hot sellers. Big 
profits. General agents wanted. Exclusive selling rights. 
Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 


New Idea Sanitary Brushes Sell On Sight— 
Agents make large profits. Write for terms and illus- 
trated booklet. D. L. Silver & Company, Depart- 
ment C, Clayton, N. J. 


A Salesman In Each County. Brand New Propo- 
sition. New men sell 6 to 10 a day right from start; 8 to 15 
a day when going. Exclusive territory which betters the 
longer it’s worked. Sells to women for $2.50. Good com- 
mission. Manager, 122 Sycamore St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Agents— Would You Take A Steady Job Starting 
right away on the most attractive proposition with chances 
of increasing your earning power constantly? No experi 
ence required. My goods are snappy, self-sellers that make 
and hold customers. If you want to make big money quick, 
write me to-day. E.M.Davis,Pres.,210 Davis Bldg. ,Chicago. 





Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective advertising. A universal! busi 
ness help. Send today for price list. Splendid field for 
agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo 


Learn How To Easily Make Money Without 
interfering with your present occupation. Address at 
once, Desk 1. Scribner’s Magazine, 155 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Agents To Sell Cigar Lighters To Stores. New 
invention. Different from all others, no experience re 
quired. Big profits. Full information, terms. Address 
Drake Mfg. Co., 141 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Amazing Profits. Gliding Casters. New. No Rollers; 
homes buy 6 to 40 séts, hotels 50 to 500; any one can at 
tach; noiseless; won't scratch floors; save carpets and fur 
niture; costs 3c, sells 10c to 25c; exclusive territory; sam 
ple 4c. Evergrip Caster Co., 4B Warren St. , New York 





Energy, Ability And A Small Order For Quick 
selling household articles, will provide a permanent profit- 
able business and protected territory (ask for agents 
special). Dunlap Mfg. Co., Dept. K, Bloomington, II. 





iain Make “we me Selling Our Gold And 
silver letters for Stores and Office windows, easily applied. 
Big demand everywhere. Postal brings free sample 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Agents Ressgiliing New In Aluminum. Sites 
oolier on the market. Every woman buys. Write quick 
for particulars. New Idea Aluminum Co., 117 West St., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Hustling Agents Wanted For Our Fast Selling 
Sanitary Household Brushes. Steady work. Big profits. 
Postal brings particulars. Dept. D. Hale & Kavanek 
New Britain, Conn. 


Agents: For ‘Everbrite’’ Gold Glass Letters 
for window signs and house numbers. These letters and 
numbers can be sold in every city in the country. Chicago 
Giass yoda Co., Marion, Ind. 








Manufacturer Of Popular Brand Guaranteed 
hosiery with linen heels and toes and many other exclusive 
features wants agents to sell direct to consumer. Re- 
orders insure permanent, increasing income. Exclusive 
territory. Credit. J. Parker Mills,720Chestnut St.,Phila.,Pa. 


Agents Wanted In Every County To Sell The 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good commission 
paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. Novelty 
Cutlery Company, 40 Bar St., Canton, O. 





Agents! Ste 35c ; Frames, 15c; Sheet 
Pictures, lc; Stereoscopes, 25c; Views, Ic. 30 days’ 
credit. ‘Samples and catalog free. ( ‘onsolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 2366, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





You Can Make $$$$ As Our General Or 


local agent. Household necessity that saves 80%. Per 
manent business. Big profits. Free sample. Write. 
_Pitkin & Co., 114 Redd St., Newark, N. Y. 


o a Not Build Up J A Business Of Your Own? 

S. ¢ She mical Fire Extinguishers easily sell everywhere. 
eth a profits. Protected territory to local and State rep- 
resentatives. United Mfg. Co., 1241 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 





We Are The Largest Manufacturers Of Twisted 
Wire Brushes in America. Highest grade goods, hest 
service, highest profit. Write for our new cataleg. You 
are sure to win, Fuller Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, 
Hartford, Conn. Western Branch, Wichita, Kansas. 


FoR MEN AND WOMEN 16-70 


Special Get Acquainted Offer, $5.00 Yearly, 
old-line policy against sickness and accident Pays $2,500 
death, $12.50 weekly disability benefit; $25.00 weekly 
Hospital Benefit for accident; $12.50 Hosp tal Benefit for 
sickness. Write forapplication. Representatives wanted. 
L. B. Smutz, Mgr., 265 N. 7th, St. Louis, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Life Insurance Policies Bought. We Pay Higher 
cash values than the issuing company for tontine or de- 
ferred dividend policies | to 5 years before maturity. 
Write for explanatory booklet. Charles E. Shepard & Co. 
Inc., established 1886, 58 L iberty St., New York. 


For MOTORCYCLISTS 





For Ladies Who Enjoy Motorcycling Or Horse- 
Back Riding: outfits, Coat, Divided Skirt and Hat, $5.00 
and up. Send for descriptions. Motocyk Apparel Co., 
539 Franklin St., Room 801, Chicago 


How TO ENTERTAIN 





Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dia- 
logues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations 
Tableaux, Drills. Musical Pieces. Make Up Goods. Large 
Catalog Free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 44, Chicago. 





If You Could Have Ready At Hand At All Times 
a directory or an index of helps for entertaining—favor 
ideas—suggestions for prizes—novel place cards—books 
suggesting various sorts of entertainments, games, et if 
you had such an index ready at your hand wouldn't the 
possession of it be of value to you? In an effort to ap 
proach such a degree of helpfulness, Collier’s National 
Directory, under the heading ‘“‘How to Entertain,’’ is 
gathering the announcements of advertisers everywhere 
who have some of the above-mentioned things for sale 
You will always find something interesting among the 
various classifications. Also, by adding such classifica 
tions as ‘‘Best Books to Read’”’ For Your Home”’—‘*How 
to Entertain’’—‘* Business Builders” Increase Your Effi 
ciency’—‘‘For Your Children’’—etc., we have started a 
selective process which will bring to you descriptions of 
books—of odd bits of furniture—hints for gifts—things for 
your children —and many other items of merchandise news 
which you will be glad to know about during the course 
of a year 


For MOTORISTS 





When You Start On A Tour—If You Could Be 


sure that you had with you every possible contrivance 
which would contribute to your comfort, safety and e1 

ment you would be well pleased. In this column the 
first and third issues of each month there will appear 
mall an ncements of the many motor ‘‘fixing 


Dairymen! Let Us Tell You How To Keep 
your barn cleaner with less work—get more and better 
quality milk—keeps cows cleaner, healthier—prevent dis 
ease. James famous Sanitary Barn Equipment fully de 
scribed in our two free books. Write postal or letter request 
Now. James Manufacturing Company, J 71 Cane Street, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


WHAT TO EAT 
A Sweet Tid Bit. Bayle’s Peanut Butter. A 


vegetarian Meat. School Children’s Sandwich. Used in 
stead of Creamery Butter Buy it from your Grocer 
Made by Geo. A. Bayle, St. Louis, Mo. 


INSTRUCTION—CORRESPONDENCE 





Learn To Sell—Earn Big Money! Our Method 
unequaled. Salesmanship offers unlimited opportunities 
Catalog Free. Shorthand & Bookkeeping taught. Brown’s 
Home Study School, 900 Brown Bldg., Peoria, Ill 


WINDOW TRIMMING 


Let Us Send You Full Information On Window 
Trimming, Advertising and Card Writing Courses, Books 
and Monthly Paper. The oldest and most successful school 
of its kind. The Koester School, 302 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





MOoTION PICTURE PLAYS 





You Can Write 


xperience needed 


Motion Picture Plays Wanted. 
them We teach you by mail Ni 
Big demand and good pa Details free Ass’'d M. P 
Schools, 702 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


Could You Profitably Use Suggestions For Increas- 


ing your business Vould you like to get tluable 
wn F | producing pointers? Ur peaghho heading ** Business 
Builders” in ¢ ie National Directory, in the first and 
third issues each montl 1 will find ways of enlarging 
the scope of your business They are not get-rich-q 
hemes—but safe sund methods, the reliabili f i 
Collier's guarantees It I pay yout k 
for these help 





BUSINESS BUILDERS 





The Egry Register Records Your Doings Every 
business minute. Purchases, sales, money paid out, money 
received—in fact any one of the multitude of deta Is that 
every business contains. It compels honesty, insures 
correctness, and overcomes disputes A postal request 
will show you how it applies to Your business The 
Egry Register Company, 420 East Monument Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 


My Specialty Is Finding And Giving Away 
tested methods of profit-making, leak-finding bo wkkeep 
ing information for big and lit tle concerns If your 
business is a “‘guessing contest,’’ you need information, 
This service tells you how to get it After you get the 
information, then I'd like to talk about a machine for 
cutting the cost to less than it costs Not to get it. Box 12, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Every Collier Reader Is Anxious To Build His 
business and is, therefore, interested in any device, ma- 
chine, method, or business procedure which will bring 
more dollars to his cash register, more items for his add 
ing machine to list, more names of possible customers to 
whom his multiple printing machine may write letters 
This department will grow to be a veritable catalog of 
dividend paying ideas. 


BusINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





We Want District Managers With A Small 
office or desk room and small capital We have a new 
proposition to gt hundreds of men to canvass for you 
Our article is the easiest seller on the market. There are 
orders in your community today. We want the proper 
man to take a of them, Address Eastern Specialty Co 
60 Wall Street, New York City. 





Have A Business Of Your Own. No Investment, 
Guaranteed Rain Coats Hosiery, Dress Fabrics 
Mrs. Grace and hundreds of others make big earnings, 
Let us show you Queen Fabric Mig. Co., Dept. G 

Syracuse, N. Y 





ocal Manager In Each City Not Yet Allotted, 
to sell Cisco—a big money saver to local automobile owners 
supply houses and garages. No competition. Large immedi- 
ate profits. Must be able to handle salesmen and have from 
$50 to $250 cash in proportion to awarded territory. No 
proposition like this ever before offered. Don’t write unless 
you can qualify with cash as well as references and we 
will submit you an unusually attractive opening. Address 
E. C. Routzahn, 127 Duane St., Suite 94, New York. 


Enormous Profits And Your Own Business. A 
great deal of money can be made operating our new auto 
matic Ten Pin alley. It is the newest, quietest, automatic 
bowling alley in existence. No helpers necessary to set 
pins and return balls. Testimonials show where men are 
rapidly turning over capital. Any location will do in 
small or large towns. We will sell only one person in your 
locality. Only $150 capital required. This isa real oppor 
tunity. Write for particulars and agency for your locality 
Profit Amusement Co., 27 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents That Pay Best. Inventions Sought By 
Capital. Write for free book of special interest to all 
inventors. Address R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Department 12, 
Washington, D. C. 


Di— MAKING and METAL STAMPING 





We Are Equipped Te Make Dies And Metal 
stampings of all kinds you have a new patent and 
want the dies and goods mene we can make them. No 
ob too small or large for us to handle. Send sample. 


Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


COLLECTIONS 





“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody,” 
and thereby I collect over $210,000 yearly from honest debts 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free 
Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., Great Salt 
Lake City, Utah, U.S.A ‘Some People Don’t Like Us. 


STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS 





We Pay $100.00 for Dime 1894 S. Mint. $100 
for certain 1853 half Dol., We pay highest cash pre 
miums on thousands of coins and bills dated to 1912 
Send 4e for our Large Ulustrated Coin Circular The 


Numismatic Bank of Texas. Dept. ‘ Ft. Worth, Texas 





BEST BOOKS TO READ 





“Life Of Cardinal Gibbons,” By Allen S. Will, 





A.M. Litt.D. The author, city editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, a non-Catholic, has written an unbiased story of this 
ommanding figure in the present-day life of the Natior 
430 pgs 7 full-pg. engravings. $2.00. Half Morocco, gilt 
top, uncut edges, $3.50. In Cardinal Red Morocco, 50 id 
Gold Edges, $5.00. John Murphy Co., Baltimore, Md 


Dickens Expressed The Joy Of Living. You 


should own The Collier Dickens—Every American living 
in this tremendously busy nerve-racking age needs these 
quiet, gentle books—The Collier Dickens is il ustrated 
the type is clear, cloth (25 Vols.) or 34 leather » Vols.) 
binding Prices, terms of easy payment and specimen 
pages will be sent on request P. F. Collier & Son, Inc., 


6 West 13th Street, New York 


Dr. Eliot's Five- Foot Shelf of Books- The Har- 








vard Classics lection o 
the limits of an ordinary books! of the essential ib 
eral university educatict Popular Edition sued at 
popular price on easy terms. Handsome descriptive 64-pagt 
book giving all particulars Sent Free Simply t 
P. F. Collier & Son, Ir 116 West 13th St., New Y 


, Shorty And Patrick. 





Read The Adve entures Of 


se two sailormen on shore leave fr« 
rhe r antics wll carry you in a gale f aught f mm 
Hong Kong to Coney Island Price S14 postage 2 
xtra P. F. Collier & Son, In How ths New York 
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( Continued from page 22) 


that made him pale. He remembered 
Corcoran’s “They'll cut your throat, if 
they get half a chance.’ And 3abbing’s 
“They'll kill to get tree. He found 
himself afflicted with a cold crawling in 
his insides; and he wished that the plant 
might have been arranged so that Bab- 
hing could accompany him. His mind 
ran up into boyish trebles again when he 
imagined the bandit’s lair in which he 
would be hidden. It was a stage setting 
from a Bowery melodrama, and its gen- 
eral atmosphere was shudderful. 


E was returned to the realities by the 

sight of the young crook who waited 
for him. The fellow was obviously nerv- 
ous and in a hurry to get away; his 
anxiety put Barney more at ease, and he 
looked around the room as if he were 
in search of something. His kidnaper 
stood at the hall door, with his hand on 
the knob, his hat already on his head, 
eying him impatiently. Barney went back 
to his bedroom. 

He followed to the bedroom and beck- 
oned to Barney to come along; and Bar 
ney, of course, stopped to ask, on his 
fingers, “What?” The other shook his 
head, showed his watch, pointed over his 
shoulder with his thumb and said, under 
his voice: “Come on, you damn dummy. 
I got no time—” He choked down his 
impatience and tried to smile alluringly 
Barney gazed at that smile like a cradled 
infant that sees teeth for the first time. 
He was repeating the success of his per- 
formance with Corcoran and enjoying an 
artist’s triumph. 

It took nearly five minutes to get him 
to the street entrance, and there his im- 
patient abductor went ahead, down the 
steps, to open the door of a ramshackle 
taxicab that was waiting for them, with 
its motor thumping. It was making as 
much noise as a cross-town trolley car 
with a flat wheel 

Barney saw Corcoran far down the 
street 

He slipped back into the house again 
to give the detective time to reach them, 
and he grinned in the privacy of his 
room, enjoying himself. At the thought 
that the men might get frightened and 
go off without him, he hurried out again, 
taking a picture book as if he had re 
turned for that. 


ORCORAN had disappeared. 

The street was empty. The houses 
looked blank. The man at the door of 
the taxi smiled and wagged a hooked 
finger at him. And Barney stood on the 
steps, stupidly reluctant, his book under 
his arm, paralyzed by the thought that 
Corcoran had deserted him—to be re 
venged 

If the auto had been the basket of a 


balloon, ready to leap into space with 
him—or if he had expected it to shoot 
down the asphalt like a Loop-the-loop 


car, dizzily—he could not have ap 
proached it with a more fascinated mind 
in a more apprehensive body. He drew 
a fortifying long breath. When he got 
in, and the auto started, his physical ex 
citement was such that the first jerk of 
the forward movement set him gulping 
He was off 

He was off on all imaginable wild ad- 
ventures. He foresaw a thrilling pursuit 
of the taxicab, across the State, by Bab 
bing and his operatives in an automobile 
that showed at the foot of every hill 
just as they topped it and shot down the 
other side. He foresaw himself, tied 
hand and foot, lying on a pallet of straw 
in a cellar, guarded by an old hag with 
a face like a pick, who muttered to her- 
self about the murders she had com- 
mitted, and gnawed at her crooked 
ingers. He tried to escape through’ a 
grated coal hole, and they caught him 
and bound him to a post and fixed up 
a shotgun with a string tied to the trig- 
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ger trom the knob of the door, so that 
if anyone attempted to get in to rescu 
him while they were away, the gun would 
explode and shoot him through the heart 
(nd Babbin 
_ Go easy (,us his kidnaps r warned 
the driver. “\W don’t want an irgu 
ment with the traff quad.” 
rs y . , , 

HEY slowed at the corner, waiting for 

an opening in the stream of. traffic 
ee fl ve rth. Barney saw that traffic 
with large dumb es from which all in 
tellic ; ‘ 
elligenc had thdara inward, to the 
nore 1 e 
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from the curb, stepped on the running 
board and opened the cab door. It was 
Corcoran. Another operative clambered 
in beside the driver. “How do, Tip?” 
Corcoran greeted Barney's captor. “They 
want to see you down at the office.” He 
squeezed into the cab and forced down 
one of the small folding seats for him 
self. The driver had jammed on _ the 
brakes. “Tip” stared palely at the de- 
tective. “What d’ yuh want?” 

And Barney saw himself checked in 
the mid-flight of adventure by this pre- 
mature intrusion of help. “Gee!” he said 
to himself. “The big boob! ‘Why 
couldn’t he leave us alone fer a minute!” 

“They want to see you,” Corcoran 
said, “about the same old trouble. I’ve 
been looking for you all day.” 

“Well, I’m busy.” 

“Won't take you a second. Run along 
down in the machine. I'll go with you.” 

“Now look-a-here, Cork,” he protested 
plaintively, “you’ve been over me so often 
on that damn ol’ frame up of yours—I 
don’t know a thing about the bus’ness, 
an’ I can tell you that, here, without 
wastin’ gasoline.” 


ORCORAN noticed Barney. ‘“Who’s 
your young friend?” 

“It don’t matter who he is. I was told 
to take him uptown to keep a date, an’ 
I got to do it. How long ‘ll you want 
me?” 

“About five minutes.” 

Tip cursed. “All right. T’ll get out. 
The kid can go up alone.” 

“They want to see Gus, too. Better 
come along as you are. We won't keep 
you any time. Who is the kid?” 

“Oh , what difference does it make!” 
He was a thief accidentally intercepted 
by a policeman while he was making off 
with stolen property concealed on him. 
His one play was to go with the officer 
without arousing suspicion, and drop the 
stolen goods while the eyes of the law 
were averted. Barney, at least, could not 
betray him 

“Back up, Gus,” he ordered the driver 
“We've got to go down with these people 
an’ help ’em put up a bluff that they’re 
earnin’ their wages. Don’t you know 
anyone else in this burg to make a stall 
with, Cork, excep’ me?” 


Corcoran laughed. “No, Tip. You're 
my only meal ticket.” 
{nd the rest was easy. Tip Meyers 


made himself pleasant on the way down 
to the Babbing Bureau and only lost his 
temper when Barney could not be mad 
to understand that he was to wait in the 
taxi while the others went into the 
Cranmer Building. That young dummy 
(at a sign from Corcoran) insisted on 
accompanying them to the detective 
offices, making an effort to show his 
father’s letter every time that Tip tried 
to turn him back. Tip did not wish 
that document exposed, under the cir- 
cumstances. He had to let Barney fol- 
low, in order to prevent him from appeal- 
ing to Corcoran with the letter. 


\ JHEN Archibald, impersonating Bab- 

bing, received them at Babbing’s 
desk, he broke the news to Meyers that he 
and his driver, Gus Kane, were “wanted” 
on a charge of attempting to kidnap Bar 
ney Cook, son of Adam Cook, who had 
retained the Bureau to protect his son 
from a repetition of his Chicago adven 


ture. And Barney, still worrying about 
his rendezvous with his affectionate parent, 
produced his letter inquiringly at a most 


inopportune moment, and clinched the 














case against the kidnapers 

“Now,” Archibald said formally—after 
Meyers had lied and struggled and sunk 
himself deeper and deeper into the 
quicksand—"“the only thing for you to 
do is to come across with the evidence 
that will bring the real criminals to 
justice, not only in the present case, but 
in the Meredith disappearance. We want 
Mrs. Hart and her husband. We don't 

I ») mu about u. I may say that 
vhen heard where Cook was 

ng we xpect some f this 
sort t happen, and pre tor it 
We are now in a position to provide that 
the Cook case need not be prosecuted, if 

1 decide to give us the nefit of your 
assistance in the ther matter. Othe 
wise, of course, you know what. the 
penalt is for kidnaping Corcorar 

1 g tal this | k to h 
tat \nd ser i a sten ipher in het 
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Cor in ned t Barnev to follow 
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RCADIA = MIXTURE! 


S the pure product of blend- 
ing—the mixing in the 
leaf—of choicest and cost- 

liest tobaccos that ever glowed 
in pipe bowl. 

Ripened and mellowed by the slow 
way of Father Time, it burns with 


the sweet fragrance and aroma in- 
herent to the natural le 


It needs no process—patent or secret 
to cure “the bite it never had.” 














Send 10 Cents 


for a sample of 


At your Dealer’s! 
perfect tobacco y 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
204-A Broadway New York 


Globe-Wernicke 


Office Equipment 


“| eAdopt standard- 
ized equipment 


| oa) 

and avoid the later necessity of throw- 
ing out the odds and ends of various 
manufacturers by installing Globe- 
Wernicke uniform designs in the first 
| place. Furnished in wood and steel. 
| Units can be duplicated as desired. 


































Cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
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Catalogue on request. Address Dept. C-810 
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The Globe “Wernicke Co, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Branch Stores; New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, D. ( 
Agencies in principal towns and citirs 





| COAL COST- | 
HOW TO REDUCE IT 


EMEMBER the big coal 
billsof last winter? Coal 
prices are higher this 

year. You can off-set this in- 
crease, get more comfort and 
avoid much labor and annoy- 
ance if you equip your furnace 
or boiler with 





JAEGER Porous 
Woolens are espe- 
cially recommended 
for all who engage in 
outdoor recreation. 
Positive protection 
against sudden changes 
of temperature. Jaeger 
Woolens prevent chill. 


CONTROLLER 


This automatic regulator con- 
trols dampers and drafts—detects } 
and acts on the variation of one 
degree, preventing over-heating 
and fuel waste. 

With the Clock Attachment you 
can reduce the heat during sleep- 
ing hours; and automatically in- 
crease it to the day temperature, 
and by the time you rise the Jewell 
will have the house as warm as 
toast. Don’t wish your house 
warm in the morning Buy a 
Jewell and have it so. Guaran- 
teed efficient with any kind of 


Ge He 
ae 
ait 


Write for book- 
let of particulars 
and samples. 








Dr. Jaeger’s S.W.S.Co.’s Own Stores 

heating plant. Nothing to wear out, will last New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 

a lifetime. \\l Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Send today tor the book “The House Comfortable’— i| Shes A * 

and niser with the whimsical phe of “IMA JEWELL” } Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 

—Both will interest and surprise you | Agents in all Principal Cities 


Send postal NOW to 
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‘ JEWELL MFG. CO., 23 Green St., Auburn, N. Y. ¢ iy 
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This High-grade $ 
Shot Gun, Price 172 





Every man wants a gun, but 
not every man can afford to pay the 
full amount cash down. Therefore we have just lately 
decided to sell high-grade fire arms on confidential credit. 


f P. Steel Barrels, bored for either black or smokeless 
igh Pressure powder—12 or 16 gauge—28 or 30 inch barrels—7 to 8 













pounds top lever action—hammers cock and throw safety—automatically. 
ent to you for $4.50 down and $2.00 a month. No interest, no extras and you have 7 months 
















which to complete payment on o n whi h are —_ ably with an y $30 r $4 ) gun made 
wan 2 1 shot e, (an y of the standard makes, 
Your Credit Is Good With Us jimi ‘ithaca, Winchester, ete.). why ‘not open a eredi 





n. Ste 7 t 

account with us. Satisfaction guarant sn sellin high oe ade guns for thirty-five years. 
rite 1 for Complete Ciruathen and c Satal *. la t us show you what we can do, 

Ad UMMEL AKmiS LumPANY 1é4o st. Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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The Dummy 


Concluded from page 25) 


him. Outside, he said: “You'd better 
clear out of here until we're done with 
these people.” 

“Where's the chief?” 

“He’s down there still—waiting for the 
word to grab off Mrs. Hart.” 

“Well, say,” Barney complained, “if 
you'd ‘a’ left me alone fer a minute I'd 
v had the whole gang!” 

“Gee whizz, kid,” Corcoran gaped at 
him. “Who do you think you are!” 

Barney waved him off. “I’m Little 
Pussy-foot, the Boy Scout of the Metrol- 
lopis. If you get stuck again on this 


job, let me know. Ta-ta! Give my love 
to my affecshunt Paw-paw, an’ tell him 
I'd like to see him when he’s through 
here. I’m goin’ home to Maw-maw. 
“You're too free with your mouth.” 
Corcoran growled over his shoulder a 
he went 

“Free!” sarney said. “TIT could talk 
my teeth loose.” He sauntered to the 
elevator, whistling sibilantly. It was a 
relief even to whistle. “Take it from 
me, kid,” he told himself, “this’s no job 
fer a boy sopranner. You've got coh 
webs on your top notes.” 


as 
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proval 





Concluded from page 16 


Gregory. Mr. Bassett came in and lis- 
tened, filling his pipe again. 

“Think of all those poor kids,” he said, 
shaking his white head sadly. “Il hope 
they get good homes. I hope this ‘un will 
be contented here.” 

“Why shouldn't he?” asked Mrs. Bas 
sett. “We've done well by our own, and 
I guess we'll do well by him. He'll have 
as good schooling an’ care as they had,” 
she explained this to Miss Wetherbee, 
“an’ we calculate to leave him part o’ the 
farm an’ stock. There’s no reason he 
shouldn't be well off.” 

“It seems to me he’s very fortunate,” 
said Miss Wetherbee. 

Then she mentioned rather diffidently 
the formal inquiries that she would have 
to make—simply as a matter of record 
of the minister and one or two others 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Bassett promptly 
“It’s a good thing you're careful. There 
are people in the world, I guess, that ain't 
above takin’ advantage of a helpless child 
We'll all go down to church in the morn 
in’, an’ you can speak to our minister 
he’s known us twenty years. The doc 
tor'll likely be there too, an’ Lawyer Hol 
comb. They'll give us a good enough 
character, eh, father?” And she smiled 
proudly at her hushand. 

“Yes, yes, we ain't committed no hang 
in’ offenses so fur,’ boomed the old man, 
cheerfully. “Never can tell, though. | 
had an uncle once went to jail for beat 
in’ his wife. Don’t know as I blame him, 
though They’re terrible aggravatin’ 
sometimes, the wimmen are. I never 
dared tackle you, though, mother I 
guess you could lick me, hey?” 

When the kitchen was in immaculate 
order again, Mrs. Bassett opened a door 
off the living room 

“We've got a few things here for the 
boy,” she said, lighting a lamp 


N the floor was a long red sled, and 
on it lay a pair of skates. On the 
white coverlet of the bed were displayed a 
large pocketknife, an air gun, a copy of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” a long tin horn, a pair 
of fur gloves, a red sweater, a mouth 
organ, and a new hatchet 
“T know what boys like,’ said Mrs 
Bassett “Then here’s a lot o’ little 
things for his stockin’, an’ some candy 
animals an’ some o’ them long candy 
canes. Now if he’s asleep we might put 
these round his bed. There’s nothin’ like 
wakin’ up Christmas mornin’ in the dim, 
you know!” 
But Gregory was not asleep His 
candle was out, the moonlight poured 


through the dormer window He an 
swered Miss Wetherbee’s soft call 
“Try to go to sleep—it’s late,” she said 


“All right,’ he answered 

“Are you warm enough?” 

“Ves” 

“Do you want a drink of water or any 
thing ?” 

“INO; 

She sat down a moment on the side of 
his bed 

“Gregory, I think you'll be happy here 
I think you're a lucky boy. They’re such 
nice people !”’ 

He did not answer, but moved re 
lessly in the strange bed 

Miss Wetherbee went downstairs an 
sat before the fire for a little while, talk 
ing to the Bassetts 

“He’s very shy,” she said of Gregor 
‘T wonder what ay thinking about. He’ 
so tired and yet he lies awake there és 





“Natural enough—did ul never see 


‘said Mrs. Bas- 


cat in a strange house 
sett’s deep voice. “Of course he’s un 
easy. He'll get used to us fast enougl 


“I do hope you'll like him,” 


erbee sighed. 


Miss Weth- 
“Perhaps he’s uneasy about 
that. Of coyrse if you should want to 
send him back—’ 

“Not likely,” 
sett. “He’s my boy Send him back! 
Take him in and then send him back as 


almost snapped Mrs. Bas 


if he was a package of goods that didn’t 
suit ! I wonder at people! \ boy’s a 
boy, and, of course, he gives some trouble. 
So you think that’s what's keeping him 
from his sleep. Poor innocent!” 

She got up abruptly, as though dislik- 
ing this show of feeling, and began to 
wind the clock. Mr. Bassett made a sor- 
rowful noise, hanging his bushy white 
head. : 

“Perhaps he’s asleep now,” said Miss 


Wetherbee 


HIS time there was no answer when 

she spoke his name. The gifts were 
brought up the stairs and handed to her, 
and she arranged them round his bed, 
and filled the stocking, sticking the candy 
canes in at the top. Her face was bright 
when she came out, and said good. night 
to the Bassetts 

“He will be happy when he wakes,” 
she said. 

Soon the house was quiet, except for 
the loud ticking of the clock downstairs 
and the low voices of the farmer and his 
wife as they moved about in their bed- 
room Then the voices ceased. Miss 
Wetherbee from her bed could look out 
her open window over the white hill- 
sides in all the solemn glory of the moon. 
The air was inexpressibly pure and sweet. 
\ cow lowed sleepily near by, the dog 
snored by the stove below, the clock 
ticked, there were little creaks and snap- 
pings in the old wood of the farmhouse. 

At home now the big hall was cleared 
for the dance. The violins were playing 
her waltz—their waltz, and he perhaps 
was dancing with some one else, or per- 
haps was thinking of her No matter, 
she was glad she had done it. Other 
days would come and go, and this day 
would be marked with a white stone. 

long sigh came from the little room 
across the hall. Her last thought as she 
drifted off to sleep was of the child there, 
and she smiled. 

Something half waked her in the twi- 
light before the dawn—a fluttering, piping 
note, as of an ecstatic bird—instantly 
tilled again 

When she really woke, the sun, just 
risen, was streaming in her wi yr She 
looked out upon a wide valley, white and 
golden pink in the sunris¢ \ " cheerful 
noise came from the farm buildings 
across the yard, the animals were all 


afoot The stove rattled loudly below 
Stairs The dog barked The door 
opened and shut with a loud slam 

She saw Mr. Bassett, his white hair 
like an aureole in the sun under his fur 
cap. He was walking toward the barn, 
and the shaggy dog ran, barking, in circles 
about him. Mr. Bassett had Gregory by 
the hand The boy was wearing the red 


sweater and the fur gloves, and dragging 
the shining sled 


M’ ISS WETHERBER ‘saw his up 
act His cheel vere red 
sh ne 


head out f tl vindow 


ind his 
She put her 


and cried: “Merry Christmas!’ 

They looked round When Gregory 
iW er he jumped up ind d n the 
snow and waved both arms head 

He shouted loudly. His voice rang out 
full and free, with all the strength 0 
hie lung lovous it rane hoed 
ack < from the 1 \ l 
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I Want to Give You 
“Human Energy” 


My book explains the laws governing right 
exercise—some of them for the first time. It 
shows clearly and concisely why a few 
minutes daily of movements scientifically 
directed to reach your internal organs—all 
of which are muscular—will do infinitely 
more for your health and strength than 
hours of random exercise. 


I offer it to you free, because I want you 
to understand the principles underlying The 
Thompson Course, which has brought thou- 
sands from uncertain health and inefficiency 
into fuller, more useful and serener life, 


Sooner or later, you will adopt the prin- 
ciples of my Course—all men of sedentz ary 
life will. You will find “Human Energy” a 
real contribution to the science of making 
the most of oneself. It is startling, yet 
obviously true. Sending for it puts you 
under no obligation, except to read it as 
though it were written by a friend, 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 63, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 























iRemohGems 


a Marvelous 
Synthetic | 
Gems ££ 


















Look and Wear 
Like Diamonds 
Not Imitation 
—the greatest triumph of the electric 
farnace, Will cut glass—stands filing, fire and acid 
tests like a diamond— guaranteed to contain no glass, 
Remoh Gems have no paste, foil or backing—their 
brilliancy is guaranteed forever, One-thirtieth the 
cost of a diamond. These remarkable gems are set 

only in 14 Karat Solid Gold Mountings. 

Sent On Approval AnywhereinU.8. Your money 
cheerfully refunded if not perfectly satistactory 
Write for our 4-color De Luxe Jewel 

Book—yours for the asking 
Remoh sewems Cs Co. 








I TEACH SIGN PAINTING 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
mail and guaraniee success, Only field not 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequalled 
becanse practical, personal and thorough, 
Easy termes. Write for large catalogue, 


Chas. J. Strong, Founder 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Department 103 Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of its ven i 
Thoroughly equipped Residence Schoo 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are very desirable. Good salary, short hours, 
easy work, pleasant surroundings, life positions, 80 days 
vacation and 30 days sic “ave annually with pay 
45,202 appointments made Tast year. No political pal 
needed. Common school education sufficient. Fullin- 
formation about how to secure these positions and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commussion free 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices ?) 0°" 

















pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
“Poultry for Profit."” Tells how to raise poultry and 
run incubators successfully. It’s FREE, send for it. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Rockford, Ill. 








with attractive prices 
t. C, Boston, Mase. 





Chicago School of Physical Sisoaien & Expression 
Mrs. Robert L. Parsons, Dir 
ie AYSICAL DIRECTORS ARE aa DEMAND 
Sebel or Acaton’ 
Conrme. Addr 
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s Box 28, 430 8. Wabash Ave., “Chicago, ill. 
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Print for others, big 
profit Write factory for press 
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Or / This catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, et« 
EXCE 

uelon § THE PRESS €O., Meriden, Conn. 
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Sacramento Valley Deve lopment 


Association, 800 24 eens 000 24 BE, Sacramento, CALIFORNIA 


FREE OIL 
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. herous sample +-1n-One”’ for your sewing machine; oils 
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No. 102 


The On November 16th, in 
Advertising stone of The Advertising 
Building 


Building, the first great 
building devoted exclusively 
to the SCIENCE and LIT- 
ERATURE of advertising. 


Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, 








showed his understanding of 

the important event, interest- 
ing himself in the laying of the corner stone and in all of the 
proceedings; and from all over the United States came men 
earnest and able in the work of promoting business and 
multiplying possibilities. 


The whole country, every citizen, every woman, every child, 
derives benefit from the advertising art, which has been de- 
veloped within the present generation. 


Before men could speak they could not tell each other their 
ideas or help each other. 


What language is to the human race, ADVERTISING IS 
TO BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, MANU- 
FACTURING AND ECONOMY. 


Advertising is the language of trade, the language of energy, 
the language of prosperity, the language of the man of today 
determined to do in his life what in former years could not 
be done in fewer than half a dozen generations. 


Advertising, as the word indicates, is GIVING INFOR- 
MATION. Literally translated, the word means, “to turn 
o”’, from the Latin of ad—to—and verto—turn. The adver- 
tisement turns the public to the thing needed. 


Advertising, the voice of commerce, tells of the work that the 
thinkers, fighters and inventors of industry are doing. 


(Reprinted from “The New York American.’’) 


MOB Pl magia, 


Manaéer Advertising Department 





























RED CROSS SEALS 


OFFER AN 


Investment In Health 
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Every Consumptive 


Properly Cared for Insures Your Life 
Against Tuberculosis . ‘ ° 


Every Seal You Buy 


Helps to Provide Hospitals, Sanatoria, 
Dispensaries, and Visiting Nurses for 
the Care and Cure of aan teen 
in your community . 


BUY RED CROSS SEALS 
PROTEC] *OUR OWN HEALTH 


you cannot buy RED CROSS SEALS in your town, write to 
RED CROSS SEAL HEADQUARTERS, 715 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 











Power Comes 
From Knowledge 


An individual.who does not care 
to know never rises in the world. 





Power comes from ideas set in 


motion. 


| If you have lost all desire to learn, 
| you are on the down-grade. 


It is only a question of time be- 
forean energetic knowledge-seeker 
will step ahead of you. 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The Harvard Classics 


This coiiection of books contains, 
within the limits of an. ordinary 
bookshelf, all the essentials of a 
liberal university education. 


You know ‘ story of the Five-Foot Shelf 
—how Dr. Eliot, Ex-President of Harvard 
University, rt out a long career as 
America’s foremost educator by producing 
this great work. Its publication was historic; 
it is a work without parallel in literature. 


New Popular Edition 
at a Popular Price 


We have just issued a Popular Edition of 
the Five-Foot Shelf that will be sold at a 
j 


popular price and on easy terms. 


In publishing the + Aa Edition we are 
carrying out Dr. Eliot’s original 
producing a set of books that 
at a price that would put 
reach of 


idea of 
could be sold 
them within easy 
the average American 


Have You Seen 
Our 64-Page Book ? 


Sent We have printed a h 


book, which gives all the particulars of 
Free the Harvard Classics. This 64-page book 


will be sent free to you, if you are interested in this 


indsome descriptive 


famous library 
this advertisement 


Simply mail the pon cut trom 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 


Publishers of Good Books 


416 West 13th Street 
New York City 

















P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. — 
416 W. 13th Street, New York 

Please send t ‘ fre the 64-page 
book ng Th Harvard as ms 3 Eliot Five 
F she t 
Name, 
ddd is 

27 
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HE Oldsmobile Six has been well de- 


pearance, the car will “hold the road” and 


scribed as ‘a new car with old tra- ’ resist skidding on account of its balance and 
ditions.”’ low center of gravity. 

New, because it represents the very latest The long low body lines, wide doors and 
and the very best in advanced improvements sloping hood are of entirely new design. ‘The 
and refinements of body design, chassis and — equipment, briefly specified below, is more 
equipment; old, in the Oldsmobile traditions luxurious than ever. The new ond tunes 
for rugged strength and confidence inspiring prices for the Oldsmobile are based on in- 
ability—traditions of fifteen years standing.... Greased factory developments and economies, 
We believe this combination is practically and the car, in appearance and performance 
unique among manufacturers of high grade, jj, one of the most successful “sixes” on the 
six-cylinder cars—and worth the critical anal- —syarket. | 


ysis of every purchaser. 

The Delco self starter, hghting and igni- 
tion system, the best known positive device, 
is regularly used. ‘The eighty ampere hour 
storage battery has sufficient energy to drive 

.the car on electric source only. A power 
driven air pump for tire inflation is attached 
While lighter in actuality as well as ap- o the moter. 


Power and flexibility is a dominant feature, 
—slow travelling on direct drive, with smooth 
and especially rapid acceleration. ‘Thus the 
car is a delight to handle, in trafic or on the 
open road. 


Seven Passenger $3350 Five Passenger $3200 Four Passenger $3200 


Complete Equipment,—Delco self starter, lighting and ignition system, cape top and boot, rain vision 
wind shield, Warner speedometer and clock, Truffault-Hartford shock absorbers, Klaxon combination 


warning signal, extra tire rim, demouhiable rims, power air pump, coat rack, complete outfit of 
tools, 135 inch wheel base, 36 x 4'% tires, 60 inch springs, luxurious upholstery 12 inches deep. 
ins 
5 We have direct factory representation in all the pr*-.pal cities, and dealers from 


coast to coast who will be pleased to show you this #.odel — or write for catalog to the 





OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 




















